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FYNES MORYSON’S “ITINERARY 
POSTHUMOUS PUBLICATION, 
Fuller s tys that b’yne ; Moryson, the celebrated 
traveller, died about 1614. Wood not only adopts 
this conjectural date, but, relying thereupon, says 


NOT A 


that his Jéinerary, which appeared in three parts 
in 1617, was p blished after his death. 
be no doubt that this is a mistake 
of the second page of the title, is this notice : — 


rhere can 
: for at the back 


“With the King’s Maiesties full and s Priuiled 
the Author, Fynes Moryson, Gent., his Ex: 
ministrators, A and Deputies for 
@suing, to cause to be imprinted, and 
and dispose his or their best benefit, 
Bookes, as w in the English in 
as well these three Parts finished, as oni 
MORE THERKOY NOT YET FINISHED, Bt 
PERFECTED BY HIM: Straitly forbidding any other during 
the said yeeres to imprint or cause to be imprinted, to 
import, viter, or sell, or cause to be imported, vitered, or 
soll, the said Booke or Bookes, or any part thereof wit 
any of his Maiesties Dominions; vpon pain his 
lesties high displeasure, and to forfet tl 3 
full English mx ney for euery such Booke, B 
part thereof, printed, imported, red 
tothe meaning of this Priuiled bes 
of the said Box k, Books 

by his Maiesties L 

in the fifteenth 4 
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There is, in the library of Corpus Christi Col- 


ate: 


nt 
“ Brother 
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ege, Oxford, a manuscript in English of a fourth 
part of the Jtinerary, with the imprimatur of 
Thomas Wilson, 14 June, 1626. 

We will now state the k events in the 
of the able author of this most interesting work 
in the hope t! 
enable us to add ther 
1566 cir. in Lit 

son, Esq., Clerk 
Great Grimsby 
80, May 
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| Cardinals 
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dead. 


Allen 


hich his death 
told 
itinent, 


lea 
him 

he visits 

rt lore Beza 

1 his brother Henry set sail 
led to V 
lripoli, Aleppo, Antioch, and 
fth July, 1596, 


yea hi 


uy 


eC 


. ble from 
ngland to Holland, whence they procee 
erusalem, Joppa, 
l; on 
lied, being in the year 
to Constantinople; whence 
to und thence 
mdon 10th March, 1596-7. 
le a journey to Scotland, setting out in April, 


his brother Henry 
ge. Ik 
by way of 
England; 


wher 


i! 23rd ol sa afterward 


Venice he 


arriving in 


Stode, 


rt to 
L 

1 Ud, Ma ce 

and soon returning on account of unexpected business. 

About September retired to Healing, his sister Faith 

Mussendine’s house, near the south bank of Humber; 

and there, and in his sister Jane Allington’s house, 
near adjoining, he passed an idle year. 

1600, July. Resigned his Fellowship at Peterhouse, worth 
01. a year, the socicty giving him the profits for two 
ye irs to come, 

Ireland retary to Lord Mountjoy 

Earl of Devonshire), that situation having 

ed for him by his brother Richard 

e-President of Munster (afterwards Lieui.- 
the Ordnance in England). In the cam 
paign his thigh was bruised with a shot received whilst 
in his saddle, 

oat 
, 


if 


oO 
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n as se 


! or 
» Vi 


ol 


} 
a 
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James J, a pension of 6s. 
| m, on hi other pensions formerly 
rranted to him and to Clement Turner. 

1611-12, Feb. 26. Carried the pennon at the funeral of 
his sister Jane, wife of George Allington, Esq., at St. 
Lotolph’s, Aldersgate. 

13. Revisited I] 


Richard Mory 


Obtained from 


$s surrender of 


16 reland at the entreaty of his brother Sir 


it Yougall 9th Sey 


landing } 
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] yre yt 


Under F Morys name was published at 
Dublin, in 2 vols. 8vo., 1735, A History of Ireland, 
from the Year 1599 to 1603, with a short Narra- 
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tive of the State of the Kingdom from the Year 
1169 ; to which is added a Description of Treland. 
Walter Harris, Chalmers, and \\ att, seem not to 
have been aware that this is a reprint of the 
second part of the Itinerary, and a swall portion 
of the third part. 

The first part of the Jtinerary, in Latin, forms 
MS Harl. 5133. 

We have elsewhere (Athen. Cantab., i. 145.) 
adverted to an absurd statement, that Fynes 
Mory-on was brother of Sir Richard Morysin, 
who died 17th March, 1555-6. 

Fynes Moryson's arms are said to have been— 
Or. on a cross, s. 5 fleurs-de-lis of the field In 
the University Library, Cambridge, is a copy of 
the Itinerary bequeathed by Dr. Richard Holds- 
worth (L*. 8. 32.). On the cover is this coat: 
5 fleurs-de-lis in cross ; crest, on a ducal coronet, 
a demi-eagle, wings displayed. 
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C. H. & Tuompson Coorrr. | 
| a narrow portal, called “ Door of the sentence,” 


Cambridge. 


THE “DEBTOR’Ss DOOR” OF NEWGATE: DOORS 
OF THE DEAD. 


In common with most Londoners, I suppose, 


I have usually been content to assume that the | 
| “doors of the dead” at Broek have derogated 


well-known and ominous portal above the level 
of the Old Bailey pavement, and whence those 
doomed to die ascend to the scaffold, is called 
the “Debtor's Door,” for the simple reason 
that it was, under ordinary circumstances, the 
place of entrance for debtors into Newgate. I 
am not about to deny altogether that this may 
have been the case ; and there are perhaps some 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” who can remember 
when prisoners for debt were conveyed into du- 
rance by this entrance; but there are reasons 
which lead me to believe that the door in ques- 
tion was originally called “Dead” or “ Dead- 
man’s,” and that “ Debtor's” is a modern corrup- 
ticn. I am of course aware that the present 
Newgate is a comparatively modern structure, 
but the previous prison and the one preceding it 
may have had such doors, and the latest archi- 
tect have followed precedent almost unwittingly. 
Primé facie it seems improbable that a turnkey 
should have been continually kept on guard at 
this one closed door. 
of confinement is the main entrance. 
the office or greffe. 


The great atrium to a place | 
There is | 
There attends the head | 





gaoler to receive his captive; and there prisoners | 


of all degrees are registered and inspected, to be 
afterwards passed to their several departments. 
Again, why should the door destined for the re- 
ception of debtors be above the level of the foot- 
way, and destitute of a flight of steps ? Were the 
debtors expected to leap into prison as into a 
quickset hedge ? or have the steps been removed 
since the introduction of the new drop? To sup- 


port my “dead” theory, I have gathered some | 
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evidence which may be interesting. In the city 
of Assisi it was customary to construct a smal] 
door different from the usual entrance of the 
house, elevuted a few feet ubove the pavement, and 
called “The Door ot the Dead,” because, ac. 
cording to a very ancient custom, it was never 
used except for the passage of dead persons be- 
longing to the house. The like custom obtained 
in Ltaly, at (subbio and at Perugia; and these 
“deadman’s doors” may still be seen in many 
houses at the “ clean village of Broek,” near Am- 
sterdam. The construction of such doors exclu. 
sively reserved for the dead was known to the 
ancients, who gave them the name of Sandapilarie, 
from Sandapila, a bier or coffin of wood. 1 need 
scarcely aliude to the portes dérobées in the an- 
cient circuses, called Libitinaria, because they 
served to remove the bodies of those who perished 
in the games. In the ancient church of St. 
Peter’s in the Vatican, there is said to have been 


or of “ judgment,” because by it bodies intended 
for interment were brought in. It is possible that 
this name might have been given when Christianity 
was under persecution, or that the idea of resur- 
rection to the final judyment was attached to 
the appellation. I am bound to admit that the 


from their original purpose. They are now chiefly 
used as back doors, the notable housewives of the 
clean village being reluctant to have the snow- 
white steps and well bees’-waxed panels of their 
front doors disturbed ; and so the back entrance 
is made to satisfy all requirements of ingress and 
egress. Van Hanslaer, however (Tableau de la 
Hollande, 1686), says of Dutch “ Doors of the 
Dead” that they were also used on occasions of 
marriage; the bride and bridegroom passing, on 
the first day of their union, through such a portal, 
receiving at the same time a monition that this 
door would never be opened again unless on occa- 
sion of their passing out of the house and out of the 
world at the same time. I have often thought 
that this Dutch usage might have something to do 
with the custom still preserved of couples who 
have been married at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, emerging from the church, not by the 
front entrance, but by the narrow and incon- 
venient little vestry door. William III. bad not 
been dead many years when this church was built, 
and we know how many Dutch novelties (tulip- 
fancying, chimney tiles, short pipes — all before 
his reign are long, but he brought over the real 
Ostade and Teniers boor’s pipe — and the cat 0 
nine tails, notably) the Deliverer, introduced. It 
only remains for me to venture a surmise that the 
sill of the “ Door of the Dead” was placed above 
the pavement to afford convenience for sliding the 
coffin on to the bier or hearse. 

Grorce Avoustus SAL. 


Clement’s Inn. 
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REV. ANDREW GRAY. 

In “N. & Q.” 2°¢ S. viii. 41., &e., there appear 
several admirable and suggestive articles on the 
Works of Archbishop Leighton. The influence of 
Leighton on the cotemporary youthful pastorate of 
the Scottish Church is well known, and attentively 
examined, their writings might be found to afford 
ample field for mutual illustration. 

Of the Rev. Hugh Binning it has been said — 

“His writings resemble those of Leighton in spirit as 
well as in style. He is obviously the pupil of that emi- 
nently-gifted individual, and the admirers of the one will 
not disdain acquaintance with the other.” 

Allow me at present to direct attention to the 
following References, selected from the Works of 
the “ Reverend, Learned, and Pious Mr. Andrew 
Gray,” minister in the Outer High Church of 
Glasgow, 1654-1656. Regarding him, Baillie 
(although the evidence is to be accepted with 
reservation, as that of an ecclesiastical opponent), 
writes : — 

“He has the new guyse of preaching, which Mr. Hew 
Binning and Mr. Robert Leighton began, contemning 
the ordinarie way of exponing and dividing a text, of 
raising doctrines and uses; bot runs out in a discourse on 
some common head, in a high, romancing, unscripturall 
style, tickling the ear for the present, and moving the 
affections in some, bot leaving, as he confesses, little or 
nought to the memorie and understanding. This we 
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“T think it was a pretty hieroglyphic of the Egyptians, 
they painted time with three heads; the first head, that 
pointeth out time that was past, was a greedy wolf gap- 
ing, which importeth this, that our time past was mis- 
spent, and there was nothing left, but like wolf to gape 
for it again; and there was that second head of a roaring 
lion round, which importeth the time present, and for this 
end was 80 painted that people might lay bold upon their 
present opportunities, otherwise it would be the matter 
of their ruin, and of their eternal undoing. And there 
was that last head, which was a deceitful dog fawning, 
which signifies that the people may deceive themselves 
with the time to come, thinking they will be religious at 
their death, and that they will overcome at their death, 
but this is a flattery no better than the fawning of a mad 
dog.” — Jb. 

*TI remember of one Philip, King of Macedonia, who 
had a substitute for this very end, to cry at his chamber- 
door every morning, Memento mori, memento mori, memento 
mori, Remember thou art to die. And it is reported to 
have been the practice of the nobles of Greece, in the 
day whereon their emperor was crowned, that they pre- 


| sented a marble stone unto him; and he was asked, after 


what fashion he would have his tombstone made? which 
practice speaks forth this unto us, that although these 


| were most destitute of the light of the Scripture, they 


must misken, for we cannot help it.” — Letters, vol. iii. | 


p. 258, 

Although frequently republished, his writings 
are little indebted to editorial care; and I would 
earnestly solicit the assistance of your readers in 
tracing these quotations to their original authori- 
ties, and specially to such authorities as the author 
may have found available at the period in ques- 
tion. 

References. 

“Though faith doth alone justify, yet faith doth not 
justify, being alone: hence is that which we have so often 
in schools, Fides justificat solum, licet non solitarie. That 
faith justifieth alone, though not being alone; as James 
doth speak, fuith without works is dead, and is of none 
effect.” — Mystery of Faith opened up, Ser. 11. 

“Was not that just self-denial in one that said he 
would not take up a crown though it were lying at his 
foot?” — 7b, 2 

“I remember of one man, who looked upon many thou- 
sands that were under his command, weeping over them, 
when he considered how that within few years all these 
should be laid in their graves, and should be in eter- 
nity.” * — Jh. Ser. III. 

“This is the motto of hope, Quod defertur, non aufertur ; 
that which is delayed, saith hope, is not altogether taken 
away, and made void.” — Jb. Ser. V1. 

: “I remember of one that, upon his deathbed cried out, 
A world for time, a world for one inch of time,’ one that 
perhaps did hold his head high, and no doubt was greater 
than the greatest here. His crown could not purchase 
one inch of time, but dying with this, ‘Call time again, 
call time again;’ } 
it be, I fear, to the most part that are here.” — Zb. 





* Reference is here made to the well-known anecdote 
of Xerxes, recorded by Herodotus, book vii. cap. 45, 46. 


were very mindful of death.” — Sermon concerning Death, 

“T remember a word recorded of such a wretched one 
[night and day taken up with the world, and not pre- 
pared for death], who was exceedingly rich; said he, ‘I 
would give so many thousands of money, if death will 
give me but one day,’ yet he got it not. And O! how 
suddenly will death surprise many of us, as it did him.” 
— lb 

“ That is the motto of a Christian, spero meliora, which 
he holdeth up in his flag, even in the greatest storm, and 
at length he findeth it true, that hope maketh not ashamed.” 
Great and Precious Promises, Ser. V. 

“We may compare them [the graces of the gospel] 
unto Hippocrates’s twins, of whom it is reported —‘ ‘They 
did laugh and weep together, and they did grow toge- 
ther.’” — Usefulness of Fuith in advancing Sanctifica- 
tion. 

“ We may say that which one spake to another purpose, 
Cum inter homines fui, minor homo redivi: for we may say 
this, that when we have been among Christians, we do 
oftentimes return less Christians.” — Directions and In- 
stigations to the Duty of Prayer. 

“We would say that which a Heathen said, —‘ It is 
much to be as serious alone in the exercise of his mind 
and affection, in pursuing after these duties, as when he 
is in company.’ ” — Jb. 

** Hence a Heathen well said to this purpose, — Qui bene 
latet, bene vivit, — He that lurks well, lives well.” — 1b. 

“Coveting to be, as one said, Aut Cesar, aut nihil.” 
—Ib 

“We think the exercise of godliness is a reward to 
itself, as we may say that word, Pietas sibi Premium.” 
= 4 

“That ambitious letter of Cwsar’s will not hold here, 
Veni, vidi, vici.” — The Spiritual Warfare, Ser. 

“It was a notable and most true saying of a Heathen, 
* As many vices, as many masters.’” — Jb. Ser. V 

“It was a noble saving of one, in the commendation 
of victory over a man’s self— Tunc omnia regnu tenebis, 


| cum poteris rexixse tui, Ye shall then be made a possessor of 


that petition was denied, and so shall 


all kingdoms, when ye shall be made a ruler and king of your- 
self.” — Spiritual Contentment, Ser. 1. 

“1 confess, that opinion of the Stoics, that did commend 
indolency and want of passions unto men, that they 
should not be moved with grief for the want of anything, 
nor be moved with joy for the having or possessing of 
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anything, is in some sense good; hence was it, that in 
some sense they spoke divinely, Nihil boni vel mali acci- 
dit homini, nisi bonus vel malus animus; that there was no 
evil nor good that did befal man, but only a good and 
evil mind; if the heart was in a divine and spiritual 
frame, they knew not what any other sad or anxious lot 


could do to them.” 1b. 


There exists a strong analogy between these 
two latter quotations, and the aphoristic maxims 
mentioned, viii. 62. 


“As one spoke well, Ile conceived that the greatest 
riches of a man did consist in poverty of desires, and in 
being content with that lot wherein God had placed 
him.” — Jb. Ser. 11. 

“ That ancient adv of a heathen, An rself, wer 
worthy to be practised by all Christians ” — J) 

“We conceive, that it is a remarkable thing that is re- 
corded of Sesostris, King of Egypt, who was so ambitious 
that he would needs have his chariot drawn by four 
kings, one of whom had hi re continually upon th 
motion of the wheel of the chariot, which the king ob 
serving, did ask him the ground why he did so exercise 
f? He did most fitly reply, ‘It putteth me in mind 
of the mutability and changefulness of the things of the 
world; for (saith he) the highest part of the wheel is 
instantly the lowest part, and the lowest part of tl 
wheel is instantly the highest ;’ which moved the am- 
bitious prince to desist from so ambitious a practice.” 
Zi 





himsel 


“The most part of us will be orators like Cicero, in d 


claiming our calamities, and in setting them forth to the 


full.” qi 
to you, that which is recorded of 


I shall only say } 
Alexander, who, after he had purchased the possession of 
the world, was so far from attaining to contentment, that 
(as it is recorded of him) ‘he sat down and wept, becaus¢ 
there was not another world to purchase.’ ” — Jb, 

“]T remember a word of one that was determined in a 
thing, and was desired to be deliberate: he answered, 
*There needed no deliberation in so good a thing.’ ” 
Exhortation at Kirkliston, Fourth T: 

“It was the prayer of a re ligi 
he) never make me a servant of 
mon « 1) lic hting in God. 

“It is true that is said, Non m ? t virtus, quam 
‘It is no less art or virtue to keep 
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puerere, parta tuert ar 
the things that are purchased, than to purchase them.’’ 
_— von on Christian Diligence. 

“It is reported of the Heathens, when reilecting upon 
th imous acts of their predece r t bereaved them of 
their night’s rest.” — Jesus Christ 7 ous to Believers. 

“6 As ¢ l 1, * Man’s life being a point, drawn 
m that i ense | f rnits fore, and “eternity 
after.’”— The 7 Life,a T f Troubl . 

“"] was indeed a notabl ng of old, which a 
Chr jal l iy, with m re assuratr and uy n better 
ground; one who did willingly dissolve or bestow all hi 
uheritance, and gave away all his possessions, when 
asked what he did reserve to himself, said * No more but 
I pe ‘ He had no 1 e reserved to him | ti hop of 
eternal life, and that everlasting fruition of Ged He 
might lace himself in the midst of all h nxiet 
What can he desire more?” Th. 

“Itwas iving of a kinginthel ] ving giver 
away all his possessions, one of his courtiers did ask him, 
what he did k »to himself, he answered, // pe.” Hope 
produ i tf Holiness 

“ As Seneca said, Non accepimus vitam brev: d faci- 
mus: *\Wehave not received a short life, but we have 


mace it se.’” The Time of Life. a T¥ {7 
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“If such a supposition had been possible, ye woul 
have condescended rather to be in hell with C 
to be in heaven without bim, as one piously once spake 
—The Believer’s Love to an unscen Christ. 

“] think that which we speak in schools is eminent); 
verified of a Christian, Anima magis est ubi amat, quam wi 
animat, ‘ The soul of a Christian is more where it loves 
than where it lives,’ ” — 7d, 

“] think that which once a philosopher spake, whe 
the city wherein he dwelt was robbed and spoiled, being 
asked that question, If he had lost anything? answered 
thus —‘ That all that he had, he carried about with hiy 
Omnia mea mecum porto.” — Ib. 

“That was an excellent testimony of an Heathen, thai 
he persuaded men to be as religious alone as in com 
pany.” — The sincere Christian, God's peculiar Favourite 

“The man that is humble when he reflects upon | 
unspeakable lowness by humility, and his unspeakable 
lowness by faith, cries O altitudo divini amoris; O mirw 
{ najoris est admirationis, si sciatur. O th 
height of the love of God! It is a wonder, if thou know 
it not; but it will be a greater wonder, if thou know it, 
— Sermon on Humility, the Christian’s best Ornament. 

“Ye have need to know that to which your natural 
temper and disposition inclines; whether, as the Heathe 
speaks, if it be born to high things, or whether ye sup 
pose your spirits would be content to walk in a low a 
humble sphere.” Precions Remedies against Satan's De- 





est, st wnores; 








vices. 
To these may be added from Howie's Memoir 
in the Scots Worthies — 


“The Spirit of God began very early to move him’ 
there being such a delightful gravity in his young con- 
versation, that what Gregory Nazianzen once said of the 
great Basil might be applied to him—‘ That he held 
forth learning beyond his age, and fixedness of manners 
beyond his learning.’ ” 

In these sertnons we find at least two instance 
of the verb retire * being employed in the sense 
referred to, viii. 44.: — 

“ Now, is the ; 
these words, Pray without « sing, may Not retire himese 
— The Duty of Prayer, Ser. 1. 

“ Christ retires himself from us.” — The Sinfulness and 
Loss of not Calling on God. 





They also furnish an early example of the pro- 
verb, Familiarity breeds contempt, viii, 530. : — 

“T suppose too much familiarity of a Chri 1 wi 
God corrupts good manners, as we say.” — low to L’r 
rent Spiritual Pride, Ser. IV. 


WinuiaAm GALLowar. 


LHE MUILMAN FAMILY. 

In the year 1770 appeared a work, i! 

8vo., published at Chelmsford, entitled 7 he His- 

tory of Essex, “by a Gentleman.” ‘There i litt! 
doubt but that Peter Muilman was the author 


* Retire, v. t. to withdraw; to take away. 
“He retired himself his wife, and children into a 
== Sidwey. 





“ As when the sun is present a 7 , 
And never doth retire his gold n ray.” — dD 
lhis tran use of retire is now obsolete.” — Dr. 


Ogilvie’s Imp. Die. 
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ostensible projector of this work, his name ap- 
pearing in the preface, although he honestly de« 
cares that he contributed but very little to the 
writing of it, with the exception of that portion 
relating to the parts of the county where his own 
estates were situated. ‘The editor, who gives a 
dedication to Peter Muilman, Esq., has also con- 
cealed his name; nevertheless, he must have com- 
piled the principal portion. That a foreigner 
should have constructed an English county his- 
tory is a circumstance worthy of note; and still 
further remarkable is it, that no notice of him has 
appeared save a slight sketch in the Gent. Mag. 
“N. & Q.” is, therefore, the proper chronicler of 
all such neglected biographical memoranda. 

Peter Muilman, the historian, came over from 
Holland, at the age of fourteen, in the month of 
February, 1722. He was the third out of five 
sons of Pieter Schout Muilman, merchant, who 
married Maria Meulemaer. Originally these Muil- 
mans were a noble family, Counts of Berenger in 
the Duchy of Brabant: the younger branch of 
whom, on account of Spanish persecution, left 
their native place and retired to Zutphen, where 
they seated themselves near Deventer on an estate 
called Muyl, being resident there for nearly three 


centuries. From this they changed their name to 
Muilman. From Zutphen, some part of the fa- 


mily went to Amsterdam. Pieter Schout Muil- 
man, above-mentioned, had five sons, all selecting 
the paternal profession for an occupation ; when 
the father, considering that it was too many for 
one spot, came to the determination of placing 
two of the number in England, where their mu- 
tual correspondences and connexions might tend 
to their advantage. Accordingly, in the year 
1715, Henry, the elder, came over, and subse- 
quently Peter, the third; and the two brothers 
eutered into partnership. The elder, Henry, mar- 
ried Ann, daughter 6f Sir John Darnel of the 
Marshalsea Court; and died suddenly, while sit- 
ting in his chair, on the 4th of May, 1772, leaving 
an only daughter. Peter, the younger brother, 
married in April, 1634, Mary, daughter of Richard 
Chiswell, Esq., sometime M.P. for Calne, co. Wilts. 
This lady's brother dying intestate, July 3, 1773, 
she came into possession of a fortune of 120,000/. 
his immense property Mr. P. Muilman, unwil- 
ling to have the trouble attendant thereon, imme- 


diately resigned to his son Richard, a merchant of 


London, who assumed therefrom the additional 
names of Trench Chiswell. From his own patri- 
mony, derived from his father in Holland, Mr. P. 
Muilman purchased his estates of Great and Little 
Yeldham and Kirby Hall, in Essex. He died at 
his residence in Maryleb me, Feb. 4, 1790, et. 
seventy-seven, worth 350,000/. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries, but, through 
some quarrel with ‘that learned body, was expelled 
their Society. Morant acknowledges his obliga- 
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tions to him in his History of Esecr. Uenry 
Muilman was married to Constantia ‘Teresa Phil- 
lips: vide that romantic story in her Apology. 
Rich. Muilman Trench Chiswell, who inherited 
the above magnificent fortune, having entered 





into some unsuccessful speculations, committed 
suicide. The major part of the Muilman family 
who remained abroad continued in commercial 
pursuits, with the exception of one branch, who 
took to divinity ; there being at one time a fatl 
and four or five sons of the name at the Hague, 
and other places, in holy orders. Irnuntes 


* - ¢ 
nar Sates. 


“ Tnrosopny, Mystricar Tneotocy, anp Put- 
Losopny ” (see last week's “ N. & QL p- 306.) 


} 


It was omitted to request, that Replies to the 
“Tnquiry ” there made, should contain particulars 
where, or to what agents, in London, parcels con- 
taining copies of the Work in question, might be 
delivered, so as to save all unnecessary expen 
of carriage. It perhaps also ought to have been 
added, that the title of the Work referred to, is 
thus : — 

“ Notes and Materials for an Adequate Biography of 
the celebrated Divine and Theosopher, William Law. 
Comprising an Elucidation of the Scope and Contents of 
the Writings of Jacob Bihme, and of his creat Commen- 
tator Dionysius Andreas Freher; with a notice of (J. G. 
Gichtel, Francis Lee, and others, as and of] the Mystical 
Divinity and most curious and l é 








solid Learning of all ag 
of the world. Printed for Private circulation.” 


3 


Lire 1x A Lieut Boat. — There have been 
several instances in “ N. & Q.” lately of long in- 
cumbencies. Some parallels may be found in the 
Report on Lighthouses, lately given to Parliament. 
The Commissioners, speaking of the Owers’ Light 
Vessel, say : — 

“The Master stated that his father Lad been on board 
this floating light for fifty-eight years; he himself had 
been on board for forty-two vears, ducing which time the 
vessel had been adrift only once.” 

What a lesson of patience may we learn from this 
We can scarcely wonder that the under-keeper of 
the Smalls’ Light, who had formerly been a watch- 
maker at Ealing, called it “rusting a man’s life 
away.” The head-keeper seemed of a more cheer- 
ful temperament, and his account of once catching 
a young seal is very amusing. He descended 
from his perch in the lighthou and, placing a 
bag in front of the seal as he slept, “he poked him 
up behind with a stick, and in he went ” Truly 
a curious chapter on Romance and Reality might 


be gathered from this Blue Book. L. L. B. 


Eneusn Taste ror Ligat Wives. — Mr. 
Gladstone has told us, in his speech on the bud- 
get, that in “the good old times” the nation had 
a taste for light wines. In confirmation of this 
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fact I send you the following document, which 
relates to a period, I imagine, still more remote 
than that to which he referred. It is an order 
for 1000 pipes of Bordeaux wine, to be consumed 
in London in one day —the coronation-day of 
Edward II,:— 


“Rex Senescallo suo Vasconie et constabulario suo 
Burdegaliz, salutem. 

“ Mandamus vobis qudd in Ducatu predicto, in locis, 
quibus ad majus commodum nostrum expedire videritis, 
de mille doliis boni vini ad opus nostrum provideri, ac ea 
pro solempnitate Coronationis nostre usque London. cum 
festinatione qua poteritis, sub tutaé custodia cariari faci- 
atis. Ita quod sint ibidem circa festum Natalis Domini 

roximd futurum ad ultimum; pincerne nostro ibidem 
iberanda: et hoc nuilo modo omittatis. 

“Mandamus enim mercatoribus de Societate Frisco- 
baldorum de Florentia, receptoribus exituum Ducatis 
predicti, quod de exitibus illis expensas, quas tam in 
emptione vinorum illorum, et fretatione navium, quam 
custodia eorundem et alio modo quo circa eadem vina ra- 
tionabiliter apponi contigerit, per visum et testimonium 
alterius vestriim, solvant indilate. 

“Teste Rege apud Clipston, 25 die Septembris” (an. | 
1307). 

Considering the comparatively small population 
of London at that time, this is truly an enormous 
supply for one feast. It indicates, too, the taste 
of of wodAol, whose thirst it was destined to quench. 
I fear, however, that this wholesome beverage, 
however cheap it may become, will never make 
head against the “wine of malt ;” still less will it 
suit the dlasé taste of the alas! too numerous fre- 
quenters of gin palaces. Joun W1LLIAMs. 


Arno’s Court. 


Reversis_e Breecurs. — 

* These are to give notice to all whom it may concern, 
that one Charles Stockin, a Watch-maker, about forty 
years of age, of a middle stature, with a gray Doublet, 
and a pair of white buskin Breeches, lined with the same 
cloath as his Doublet is, which at his pleasure he may 
turn; being Journey-man to Thomas Silesby, Watch- 
maker in Northampton, did” .. . “take away from the 
said Thomas Silesby three watches,” &c., &c.—Advertise- 
ment in Mercurius Politicus, from Thursday, June 10, to 
Thursday, June 17, 1658. 

S. H. H. 


Pracue 1n 1563.—Observing a Note on this 
subject in p. 100. of the present volume, I re- 
ferred to a London register under my care, All- 
hallows, Barking, and found that there were 288 
burials in the plague year, 1563. Only fifty-three 
persons are entered as buried in_1562, and only 
twenty-seven persons in the year 1564. 

Juxta Turrm. | 





“ Brotuer JonatHan,”’ — Is not the document | 
(2™' S. xi. 263.), cited by Mr. Joun S. Burn, 
remarkable as affording an explanation of the 
origin of the term “ Brother Jonathan” as applied | 
to Americans? Is there an earlier date than | 
1767 to any document, to explain a claim to land | 
through “Jonathan” among the people north 4 

| 
' 


the new black republic of Secederia ? yo A 


Worpswortn anp CAMpBELL.—Rogers's Table. 
Talk (p. 253.) gives a criticism of Wordsworth’s 
on Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. In it he says; 

“ The lines — 

“ Where Andes, giant of the western star, 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurled, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world,”— 
are sheer nonsense, — nothing more than a poetical indi- 
gestion. What has a giant todo witha star? What is 
a meteor-standard ?” 

If Wordsworth had been better acquainted with 
Paradise Lost, he would not have made the last 
remark. The following lines, from Book I. 331., 
&e., explain Campbell's meaning : — 

“ Then straight commands, that , ‘ 
° ° ° , . be uprear’d, 
His mighty standard . . ° ° ° 
The Imperial ensign; which, full high advanced, 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind.” 

Atuor. 





RMueries. 
WAS SIR JOHN VANBRUGH A MUSICIAN? 


By the kindness of one of your esteemed corre- 
spondents, I have now before me a piece of music 
consisting of seven pages folio, with the following 
heading or half-title : — 

“ Lysander, a Cantata, Now first published, October, 
1813, from the Manuscript Music of the Celebrated Sir 
John Vanbrugh, the early Patron of the divine Handel, 
by George Vanbrugh, B.C.L, Rector of Aughton,” &c. 

It has no imprint or publisher's name, from 
which we may infer that it was a private publica- 
tion. The copy to which I refer was a presenta- 
tion one. It has passed through the post, and has 
the following superscription on the blank side: 
“William Egerton, Esq., Tatton Park, Knuts- 
ford.” 

Thus, then, according to the statement here put 
forth, which has not been noticed, as far as I can 
learn, by any subsequent writer, we are to adda 
knowledge of the science of music to the other ac- 
complishments of the witty knight, Sir John Van- 
brugh. But before we enrol him a member of 
one of the sister arts, let us examine a little into 
his claim. I own that I am a disbeliever in the 
statement put forth by his descendant — for so I 
presume the Rev. George Vanbrugh to have been, 
— and for this reason. There was a composer of 
music, a professional musician, who flourished in 
the first half of the eighteenth century of the 
name of Vanbrugh. He invariably, as far as I 
have seen, prints his name Mr. Vanbrugh, but the 


| compiler of the Catalogue of Music in the British 


Museum, enters his works under George Van- 
brugh, doubtless with some good reason. I have 
one of his publications now before me. It is en- 
titled : — 

“Mirth and Harmony, consisting of Vocal and Instru- 
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mental Musick, as Songs and Ariets for One and Two | 


Voices; and a Cantata; several of the Songs on Divert- 
ing Subjects. The whole Compos’d by Mr. Vanbrughe. 
Printed for and Sold by John Walsh in Catherine Street 
in the Strand, and by the Author next door to Mr. Roome 
near the Sun Tavern in Fleet Street.” 

No date is given to the book, but the compiler 
of the Catalogue in the British Museum places it 
under the year 1730. Be this as it may, suffice it 
that at p. 28., we find the Cantata published by 
the Rev. Mr. Vanbrugh as the composition of Sir 
Jobn, note for note, word for word, the same, under 
the title of Lysander, or the Parting. Thus the 
Rev. Mr. Vanbrugh is altogether in error. Sir 
John Vanbrugh was not the composer of Lysan- 
der, nor, as far as we know, of any other piece of 
wusic. 

As regards the latter statement on the title-page 
[have quoted, the Rev. Mr. Vanbrugh is not more 
fortunate in his guess. Sir John Vanbrugh was as- 
suredly not the patron of Handel. All the lives of 
the great musician are totally silent as tothe patron- 
age spoken of, and I have examined Handel's own 
printed subscription lists with equal ill success. 
The contrary seems to have been the case. Sir 
John Vanbrugh was the patron of Handel's well- 
known rivals, Bononcini and Ariosti; and his 
name is found as a subscriber to the “ Arietts” of 
the one, and the “ Cantatas ” of the other. 

It now becomes a question as to whether any 
relationship existed between the two Vanbrughs. 
Nothing whatever is known of the composer. The 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, 1824, gives 
this short notice : — 

“VANBRUGH, a professor of music, resident in London, 
composed and published two elegant collections of songs, 
in the first half of the last century, some of which became 
great favourites.” 

Was he brother to Sir John? The Vanbrughs 
were originally of Ghent in Flanders. Giles fled 
tothis country on the Duke of Alva’s persecution 
of the Protestants, and became a merchant in 
London. His son, Giles, married the youngest 
daughter of Sir Dudley Carleton, by whom he had 
fourteen or fifteen children. Sir John Vanbrugh 
is supposed to have been the second son of this 
Giles, but some authorities say of William Van- 
burgh or “ Vanderberg,” as his name is spelt in 
A Collection of the Names of the Merchants living 
in and about the City of London, 12mo. 1677. 
Giles Vanbrugh, the younger, resided many years 
in Chester, from which circumstance it has been 
supposed that that city was the birth-place of 
Sir John. But Chalmers says of this person, “ Re- 
moving to London, he obtained the place of Comp- 
troller of the Treasury Chamber. He died in 
1715.” On the contrary, Mr. Hueues says (“ N. 
& Q.,” 1" S. viii. 235.), that he died at Chester, 
and was buried with several of his children at 
Trinity Church, July 19, 1689.” 


The history of the Vanbrugh family is a mass of 


confusion and contradiction. I should be glad of 
any new information that would clear up some of 
the discrepancies, and, perhaps, if I am favoured 
with any notices from your able correspondents, I 
may be able to show more clearly the distinction 
between the poet Vanbrugh, and the musician 
Vanbrugh, as also the relationship, if any, that 
existed between them. Epwarp F. Rimpavutr. 





Anonymous. — 1. In a Catalogue of Mr. J. C. 
Hotten, I find a book with the following title: 
Sacred Drama, performed at Northwich, Cheshire, 
}2mo., 1767. Can any of your readers give me 
any information regarding the author or editor ? 
2. Who is the author of Village Virtues, a Drama- 
tic Satire, in two parts (Scene, Cornwall,) 4to., 
London, 1796 ? A. Z. 


ANONYMOUS. — 

“ Protestant Reminiscences, or the Church of Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century. By a Layman. Hatchard & 
Son, Piccadilly, 1827.” 

Can you inform me the name of the author of 
the above able work ? Georce Lioyp. 


Sopuie Arnoutp. — I havea charming engrav- 
ing, “par T. Massard en 1773,” dedicated by 
Greuze “2 Mademoiselle Sophie Arnould, Pen- 
sionnaire du Roi et Premiére Actrice de l’Aca- 
démie Royale de Musique” of Greuze’s picture, 
“La Cruche Cassée,” which I believe is at the 
Louvre. I should be glad to know if it is a por- 
trait of Madlle. Arnould, or rather if she sat for 
the picture, and if it is of any special interest 
apart from its own merits ? J. C. H. 


Bairp or Craicton.—In Dr. Strang’s Glas- 
gow and its Clubs, mention is made of a Mr. Baird 
of Craigton as a “man of old family.” I shall be 
much obliged for any particulars of his descent or 
connexions, Stoma Tneta. 


CuILDREN HANGED. — At a meeting on behalf 
of the Islington Reformatory and Ragged School, 
reported in the Clerkenwell News of April 17, 
1861, the Rev. Dr. Guthrie said — 

“You put children to the bar in this country — ay, 
you used to hang them, ten at a time of a morning. 
In George the Second’s time, two infants, in what you 
call ‘Merry England,’ below ten years of age, were hung 
up before heaven, in the sight of weeping angels.” 

What were the names and ages of the children, 
and when, where, and for what were they exe- 
cuted ? FirzHork ins. 

Garrick Club. 

Rev. Stwon Core. — Can any Lincolnshire an- 
tiquary give any information of the Rev. Simon 
Cole, clerk, who occurs as a commissioner in some 
Turnpike Road Acts of that county, about the 
year 1758? And also of Rev, Simon Cole, one 
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ners of Sewers for same county, 
J. E. C. 


of the Commissix 
about 18307 
Franks. —I should feel obliged to any of your 
yndents who could inform me who had the 
of franking letters besides the members 
There were, I 


corr } 
privileg 
of the two houses of parliament ? 
pt rsons 
lices. 1 suppose the ministers did so; 

also the Lords of the Admiralty, and some 
of the clerks of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
were free of the post. Where can I get any cer- 
tain information ? N. M. 





know, certain 
their ol 
believe 


Gaston pE Forx.— Was this young warrior's 
mother Louis XII.? And what was 
the position of the De Foix family, to justify suc- 
cessful pretensions to alliance with royalty ? 

, Fear Gan Eouus. 


1 sister of 


[xscription. — Wanted a copy of the inscrip- 
tion in Fulham churchyard on the tomb of Mrs. 
Rawling, wife of Mr. John Rawling of Kensing- 
ton, &c., surgeon, who died in 1790, or give some 
information how such copy may be obtained. 

Aw OriGInat SUBSCRIBER. 

Tux Lisvrnit. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents direct me to any ancient author, who has 
described the Liburni (or Croats) as remarkable 
for their contempt of death ? 

A commentator on Horace, not I believe much 
known, mentions it as a fact, without giving his 
authority ; and founds upon it a new reading of 
the verse of Horace, describing Cleopatra’s death, 
which begins 

“ Deliberata morte ferocior,” &c., 
a reading so ingenious, that if the above-mentioned 
character of the Liburni was proverbial, it must 
be accepted as the genuine meaning of the author. 
J.C. M. 

Mepievat aAnp Mopern Measures. —I have 
often observed, in measuring old buildings, that 
their dimensions concur with yards, and aliquot 
parts of a yard; and not with feet, as in the pre- 
sent day. The inference seems to be that they 
were set out by the former; in other words, that 
the yard was the unit of measure in medisval 
times, and not the foot. Can any of your readers 
inform me when the five-foot rod superseded the 
standard yard; when the two-foot rule came into 
use; and where there is the earliest mention of 
either ? A 

Poets’ Corner. 


Tue Mowsray Famiry.— Thomas de Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, having been banished by 
Richard II. in 1398, died at Venice in the follow- 
ing year, and was buried there in the church of 
S. Mark. His ashes, subsequently (in 1533), ap- 
pear to have been brought over to England. 
Query, by whom, and where were they deposited ? 

T. Norru. 


who franked by virtue of 
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Henry Muppiman. —Pepys, in his amusing 
Diary, under date 9th Jan., 1659-60, tells us: Ps 

“T met with W. Simons, Muddiman, and Jack Price, 
and went with them to Harper’s, and staid till two of the 
clock in the afternoon. 1 found Muddiman a good scholar, 
an arch rogue; and owns that, though he writes news 
books for the Parliament, yet he did declare that he did 
it only to get money; and did talk very basely of many 
of them.” 

The noble editor of Pepys appears to have failed 
in identifying this “arch rogue”; but there can, I 
think, be little doubt that he is the Henry Mud. 
diman who appears, from Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes (iv. 52.), to have been appointed by the 
Council of State in April, 1660, to suceeed the 
well-known Marchmont Needham as writer of 
The Parliamentary Intelligence and Mercurius 

oliticus ; and who, as it appears from Nichols 
(though the reference in the Index is incorrect), 
was in the habit of supplying written news. Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish any further in- 
formation respecting this worthy, or refer me to 
where any such information may be found? 

W. J.T. 

“Porms AND TRANSLATIONS, BY A Lapy.” —] 
possess an 8vo. volume of 200 pages, entitled — 

“ Poems and Translations from the Minor Greek T'oets 
and Others; written chiefly between the Ages of Ten and 
Sixteen, by a Lady. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of W ; 





ales,” 
The work, of which my copy is the second edi- 
tion, was printed by Barnard and Farley, London, 
1816, and published by Longman & Co. Can any 
of your correspondents inform me who was the 
author? It would appear from the preface that 
her father, who had “ found amusement in fami- 
liarising his only child with the poets of anti- 
quity,” occupied a dignified position in the church; 
and among the original poems is an “ Address to 
the Ancient and Honourable Society of Free 
Masons, at the Anniversary Meeting for the Benefit 
of their Charity School, April 14, 1809,” from 
which it is probable that he was a member of the 
fraternity, and on terms of intimacy with the then 
Earl Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, whose 
name occurs several times in the work. 
Wii Ke ty. 
Leicester. 


“ Prisoner or Gisors,” etc. — Who was this 
individual, when, by whom, and for what offence 
When were the battles of the Thir- 
teen and Forty fought, between whom, and why 
so called ? J. E. Marcou. 


Portrait or Spinoza.—Can any of your readers 
furnish information as to the existence of any por- 
trait of Spinoza, either in this country or on the 
Continent, and as to its history and authenticity ° 
Of the history of the Petworth portrait, nothing 
seems to be known; but it is believed that Auer- 
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bach, in his edition of Spinoza, alludes to another 
portrait abroad, R. W. M. 
por 


Rev Tare. — How long has “ red tape” signi- 
it now does, and whence came the arti- 

IT enclose you the wrapper of an old 
the artic le, bi rus cht proba ly in the last 
atury or beginning of this. It has the word 
Haarlem on it, as if the tape had been made 
there, but that word is surmounted by a British 

vn between the rose and the thistle (no sham- 
rock); and underneath are the words “warranted, 
gyds.” Did red tape come in with Dutch Wil- 
liam? In my young days all sealing-wax that 
ame in my way had a Dutch inscription, “ Fijn 
rellak wel brand en vast houd,” if zy memory 
me. When was wax, such as we now 
se, introduced, and whence and when was the 
manufacture set up in this country ’ Is any now 
imported ? J.P. 0. 











Tasste’s 
name of Tassie has disappeared from the north- 
east corner of Leicester Square. Whither is it 

i? And where am I now to look for block 
“als, such as he (and he alone) used to sell ? 

Vryan REGED. 

Virat. Prixcipie. — Is there any later work 
n the vital principle than that pul lished in 1838 
| Starling, which bears this title-page, 
Physiology of Man ? 
. re is no author’s name. The work commences 

th the theory of the diamond being the primitive 
state of ull matter, &c. Also, if there be any work 
f note that differs from this theory ? A. J. N. 





Principle, or the 


Wincuester Poets: Ruepesina, — Will any 
Winchester man explain who were the nine Win- 
| poets enumerated in the following very 
mellifluous couplet ? — 

‘Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedesina poetas, 
bb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabbe, Trapp, Young, Carey, 
lickeli, Evans.” 

Also, why is Winchester School called Rhede- 
sina by her sons ?* I am not sure that I have spelt 
the name right. W. W. 








York Srreet, Westminster. — In the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott’s Westminster, the above street 
is said to have been “formerly termed Petty 
France ; by a vote of the inhabitants (it) received 
its present name from Frederick, Duke of York, 

1 of George II., who had made his temporary 
idence among them.” As I am particul: rly in- 
sied just now in the Dukes of York, I s hould 
steem it as a great favour if Mr. Walcott, who is 
n esteemed contributor to your columns, would 


Is it so? Rhedycina is the Latinised form of the 
aicient British name for Oxford, Rhyd signified a ford, 
and ychen of oxen, See “N. & Q.” 24 8S, x. 335. 436., 
and Gent. Mag. for Dec. 1800, ~P- 1136.—Ep.] 


Gems AND Seats.—I observe that the | 
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kindly furnish your readers, generally, with any 
details of the residence of a Duke of York in this 
district. Though I think he i mistak } 
derivation of the name (Peter Cunning 
rives it, more correctly I believe, from Sharp, 
Archbis shop ot York, who resided t! ; 


it is quite possible that a Duke of 


en in t] 
h m d - 


1708), 





ork may have 
also dwelt there; and it is of this incident I am 
desirous of learning something. He could not, 
however, have been a son of George IL, who had 
none bearing that title. His son Frederick was 
* Duke of Cornwall.” Ernest, brother hy George 
I. was Duke of York, from 1716 to 1728, and Mr. 
Walcott may refer to him. Any Saleem 
nected with his residence would, I am sure, be 
aceeptable to all your readers, and would be ac- 
knowledged gratefully by your inquirer, 
J. Doran. 
Wanrep tue Name or A Port, etc. — When 
inspecting the MS. library of ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin, some years ago, I recollect my atten- 
tion being called to a He -bre »w parchment; the 
burden of which was a copy of a poem, indited by 
an undergraduate of that university, on the occa- 
sion of the baptism of the Prince of Wales, when 
it was presented to His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert. I either forgot or was never told the name 
of the poet. Can you or any of your knowing 
contributors enlighten me on the subject? Are 
there any other copies of that poem in existence ? 
Is there one in the British Museum ? Il. F. 






Queries With Answers 
Daccer Scens. — In reading the Histoire de la 
Révolution Franee aise, par M. Th rs, I lit upon 
this P tragraph — 





| ‘ Burke, déclamateur véhément, était chargé d‘énu- 
| mérer ces crimes (de la France réformée), et s’ac _ tit 
le ce soin avec une violence absurde; un jour méme il 
| alla jusq oe jeter ce la tribune un poignard, qui, disait-il, 
était fabriqué par les propagandis tes jacobins.” — Conven- 


tion Nat’ onale, chap. xix. 

Now, I perfectly recollect, though I cannot 
affix the precise date, to have taken up the daily 
newspaper at the breakfast-table, and, looking at 
the debates in the House of Commons of the pre- 
| vious evening, to have read the following an- 
rent of what had oceurred there: — 


nouncs 
“ Tiere Mr. Burke drew from his breast- pocket a dag 

ger, and, brandishing it furiously about, dashed it vi 

lently on the floor of the House, vociferating in the most 
nraged manner: ‘There is French frat 

such is the poignard French Jacobins woul 

bosom of our sovereign!’” &c., & 











This exhibition entailed upon itself mu 
ridicule, and being considered wholly as a b 
lesque affair, may have sunk into perfect ol blivien m. 
Still being matter of fact, undoubtedly, — will 

| some reader of “N. & Q.”" so far oblige me as to 
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give me the exact date, and some particulars of 
this extraordinary performance ? Rertinens. 

[ Burke's Dagger Scene took place during the Debate 
on the Alien Bill, Dec. 28, 1792. (See Parliamentary 
History, xxx. 189. ; 
p. 367.) “The history of this dagger,” says Sir Charles 
Montolieu Lamb, “is, that it was sent to a manufacturer 
at Birmingham as a pattern, with an order to make a 
large quantity like it. At that time the order seemed so 
suspicious, that instead of executing it, he came to Lon- 


don and called on my father at the Secretary of State's | 
office, to inform him of it and ask his advice: and he left | 


the pattern with him. Just after, Mr. Burke called, on 
his way to the House of Commons, and upon my father 
mentioning the thing to him, borrowed the dagger to 
show in the House. They walked down to the House 
together, and when Mr. Burke had made his speech, my 
father took the dagger again, and kept it as a curiosity.” 
(Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, i. 218.) The daggers, how- 
ever, were permitted to be made by the government, w ho 
took care to place spies over the party that bespoke them, 
who never left him, till they saw them embarked and 
carried more than half wav across the Channel. S¢. 
James's Chronicle, Jan. 17—19, 1793. } 


Henry ve Brors.—Can you tell me what were 
the arms borne by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, the founder of the Hospital of St. Cross ? 

P. S. Carey. 

[“Az,a bend A., double cotised, each cotise potente 
on the inner side, O.” MS. Brit. Mus 
quoted in 
also Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1837, p. 238. ] 

Quotations. — Can any of your readers inform 
me where the following quotations are to found ?— 

*“ Heart within, and God o’erhead,” 
“ The right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 
J. Boucnier 

[ The first line will be found in Longfeilow'’s Psalm of 
Life: — 

“ Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God o’erhead!” 
The second line occurs as a quotation in Pope's Dunciad, 
book iv. line 188., and has already been cussed in our 
I*t S. iii, 494; iv. 125. 160.; vi. 564. We shall be very 
pleased to hear whence Pope derived it.] 


Henry VI., etc. — The Rev. Dr. Valpy of 
Reading published an alteration of Sbakspeare’s 
Henry V1, as performed at Reading School, 8vo. 


1795, ed. 1812. Also an alteration of King John, | 
8vo. 1803. Could you give me the names of the | 


performers ? A. Z. 


[ The Roses ; or King Henry the Sixth. 
sone :— King Henry VI., Mr. Daniell. 
of Wales, Mr. James. Edward, Duke of York, Mr. Jen- 
ner. George, Duke of Clarence. Mr. Gleed. Richard, 
Duke of Glocester, Mr. Deane. Duke of Somerset, Mr. 
Thorold. Earl of Warwick, Mr. Hendy. Earl of Oxford, 
Mr. Craig. Lord Clifford, Mr. Sheldon. Lord Hastings, 
Mr. T. Jolliffe. Humphrey, Mr. Montagu. Sinklo, Mr. 
Jolliffe. Son, Mr. Straker. Messengers, Messrs. Davis, 
Jemmet, Cator, &c. Queen Margaret, Mr. Willes. 
King John. Dramatis Persone :— King John, Mr. Jol- 


Dramatis Per- 
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and Prior's Life of Burke, ed. 1854, | 


Addit. 12,443., | 
tedford’s Blazon of Episcopacy, p.101. See | 


Edward, Prince | 








liffe. Arthur, Mr. A.J. Valpy. Earl of Pembroke, Mr, 


Ames. Earl of Salisbury, Mr Tucker. Earl of Essex, Mr 
Pellet. Hubert du Bourg, Mr. Bright. Falconbridge, Ir. 
Joy. Ph lip II, Mr. Dobree. Lewis, Mr. Valpy. Duke 
Austria, Mr. Brazier, Card. Pandulph, Mr. Stevens, 
Melun, Mr. Loveday. Chatillon, Mr.Gledstanes. Gover. 
nor of Angers, Mr. Loring. Constance, Mr. Charretie, 
Blanche, Mr. Eyre. This play was also acted at Covent 
Garden. } 


Darvy anv Joan. — Can you, or any of your 
readers, enlighten me as to the origin of that no- 
torious couple, “ Darby and Joan” ? N. 


a 


This popular ballad has been attributed to Henry 
Woodfall, the first printer of that name, a man of wit and 
humour. He served his apprenticeship to John Darby of 
Bartholomew Close, who died in 1730. (Nichols’s Lit. 
| Anec., i. 300.) Dunton, that oddest of all odd scribblers, 
has left us a graphic notice of Joan, the wife of Jobn 
Darby: “ His wife,” he says, “ is chaste as a picture cut 
in alabaster; you might sooner tempt a votary, or move 
a Seythian rock, than shoot a fire into her chaster breast, 
Sir Roger [L’Estrange], on his bended knees, could not 
prevail for so much as a wanton look.” (Life and Errors, 
i. 247., ed. 1818.) This ballad is printed in the Gent, 
Mag. for March, 1735, p. 153.; is any earlier version 
known? as the Rev. James Plumptre, editor of A Coullec- 
tion of Songs, iAto., Cambridge, 1805, states, that “ this 
pleasant old ditty is attributed to Matthew Prior,” Seg 
“N, & Q.” 1 Ser. iv, 196.] 





Replies. 
EARL OF ANGUS: EARL OF KYME. 
(2"¢ S. xi. 133. 217.) 


I am much obliged to E, C. for the very useful 
| clue he has afforded me. There are, however, 
one or two points that it may be as well to fill in. 
| I find that the Earldom of Angus was not, as I 
had supposed, a Scottish title, but one which 
(though not included by Nicolas in his Synopsis 
of the English Peerage) was conferred on an 
| Englishman by a king of England. I quote from 
Dugdale, under the head of Umfravill :— 
“In 20 Edw. I., this Gilbert being constituted Gover- 
nour of the Castles of Dunne and Forrare, and of the 
| whole Territory of ANeGos in Scotland, King Edward sent 
his precept,” &c..... “And shortly afterwards, viz. in 
23 E. I., [he] was summoned to Parliament amongst the 
Barons of this Realm; but not by the title of Earl of 
Angus till 25 Edw. I. At which time it is said our 
Lawyers of England were somewhat startled, and refused 
in their Breves and Instruments to acknowledge him 
Earl, by reason that Angus was not within the Kingdom 
of England, until he had openly produced the King’s 
Writ and Warrant in the face of the Court, whereby he 
was summoned by that Title.”— Baronage, vol. i. p. 505. 
This Gilbert de Umfravill, Earl of Angus, dying 
in 1308, was succeeded by his eldest son Robert, 
who married, Ist, Lucy, the heiress of the baronial 
House of Kyme, mentioned by E.C., and a second 
wife whose name was Eleanor. By the heiress of 
the House of Kyme he had one son, Gilbert. 
This Gilbert de Umfravill, Earl of Angus, died in 
1381, and was not (as E. C. supposes) the Gilbert 


(2°¢ S. XI. Apnit 27 °6), 
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who fell at the battle of Baugé. 
Nicolas, that after his death none of the family 
were ever summoned to Parliament. 

This Gilbert, third Earl of Angus, left Eleanor, 
his sister's daughter (wife of Henry Talboys), his 
heir of the whole blood, and Thomas, his brother 
of the half-blood, styled by Nicolas his next heir 
male. Eleanor, as heir general, succeeded to the 
bulk of his property; but J/arbotile and Olter- 
journe devolved on ‘Thomas by virtue of a special 
entail. What became of the Kyme property I do 
not find; but it is to be observed that Thomas, 
being the son of Eleanor the second wife, had no 
Kyme blood in him; nevertheless his grandson 
Gilbert (the one who was slain at the battle of 
Bangé) was, as Dugdale informs us, called Earl 
of Kyme by some historians. 

From all this it appears that Gilbert de Umfra- 
rill, the last of his name, being the fourth in de- 
scent from Gilbert the first Earl, was the person 
spoken of by Sandford as Earl of Angus, and by 
Smedley as the Earl of Kime. ‘The rank of Earl 
was probably deemed to have devolved upon him 


as heir male of Gilbert, who was created Earl of | 


Angus. ‘This, however, was a mere titular dig- 
uity, without any lands attached to it. He could 
not by any possibility have succeeded to the Ba- 
rony of Kyme. Still, from his having (at least in 
popular usage) the title of Earl of Kyme, we are 
led to infer that he was, in point of fact, possessed 
of the Kyme estates; but, if so, it was probably 
under something in the nature of a settlement. 

Is not E. C. mistaken in supposing that any 
Earl of Angus of the family of Umfravill was ever 
Regent of Scotland ? ME-rTEs. 





MERCHETA MULIERUM. 
(2™ S, xi. 224.) 


The notice of G. A. Sata on the existence at 
the present time of a manorial droit de mariage 
in Jersey, and his explanatory remarks on the 
supposed origin of the Mercheta mulierum, bring 
to my recollection a passage from the notes of a 
recent edition of an ancient custumal of France, 
called the Fors de Béarn, which I bought some 
years ago in that country. 

Mr. Sata is probably aware that, although the 
preposterously indecent and improbable origin of 
some manorial customs of this kind has met with 
some countenance among writers and historians 
of this and other countries — Sir W. Blackstone 
being among the latest of them— Dalrymple 
(Lord Hailes) has long ago investigated and, as 
it seems to me, satisfactorily explained these cus- 
toms which, under the various names of “ mer- 
cheta,” “amobyr,” “droit de jambage,” “de 
culage,” “jus prime noctis,” &c., are detected in 
the unwritten Jocal law or usages of some states 


It is stated by 
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and districts in Europe. His authorities will be 
found in the Appendix (No. 1.) of his Annals of 
Scotland ; where the legislative impudicities of the 
imaginary King Evenus, some 2000 years ago, are 
treated in a manner which ought to have settled 
all doubts. 

It is, however, certain that the opinion or tra- 
dition of a revolting seigneurial claim of this kind 
has prevailed very widely, and even influenced 
the proceedings of grave judicial officers down 
to a very late period. I think it will be found 
that the alleged exercise of the offensive claim 
was a matter of inquiry in the Grands Jours, or 
royal inquests, of France as late as the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

That any custom or claim of this kind should 
have been ever publicly authorised or recognised 
in any European code, however early or barba- 
rous, is wholly incredible ; nor has any authentic 
record of its existence, in the form of a local law or 
usage, been yet produced ; though it is not difficult 
to conceive that instances may have occurred, in 
which some obscure and insolent village despot 
may have asserted some such pretence of right for 
the mere purpose of extorting money from an 
ignorant and submissive rustic serf. Perhaps 
this consideration may help to explain the docu- 
ments to which the learned editor of the Fors de 
Béarn refers in the words which I quote from his 
notes (pp. 171, 172.) of the quarto Pau and Paris 
edition : — 

“ Nous avons sous les yeux un dénombrement (a sur- 
vey or census, I presume,) du Seigneur de Lobier dans 
lequel ces droits revoltants, que beaucoup seraient porter 
a regarder comme fabuleux, sont stipulés avec un bien 
honteuse niiiveté... . Le seigneur dénombre neuf familles 
sous sa dependance, dont les individus sont questaux, c'est 
a dire, serfs.” 

He then proceeds to specify some of the usual 
liabilities of personal servitude, followed by these 
words in Béarnais patois : — 

“ Ttem. Quant auguns de tals maisons se mariden, 
dabant que conexer lors molhers, son tengutz de las 
presentar per la prumdre noeyt audit senhor de Lobier 
per far & son plaser, o autrement lou valhar cert tribut.” 


The eldest male child born afterwards was said 
to be “ franc de droit”, 

“ Per so qui poeyre star engendrat de cas obras deudit 
senhor en ladite prumére noeyt, et de sons susditz 
plasers.” 

The editor mentions another like document of 
a Seigneur de Bizanos, near Pau, testifying the 
same right; but alleging that it had become a 
mere fiscal “redevance,” by consent of his an- 
cestors. 

The above appear to be documents of the six- 
teenth century! It is however observable that they 
are compiled by the officers of the lord alone, and 
do not show either acquiescence or recognition by 
the serfs or tenants; nor have they any counten- 
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ance from the ancient custumal itself, though of a 
very e arly date—eleventh ce entury—which is quite 
free from any disgusting features of this nature. 

I am, therefore, by no means dis spose d to ascribe 
to them any great weight proo fs of even an 
ilmitted claim; still less, of a seieneuri ial right. 
‘They may amount to nothing more than an un- 
warranted statement of lord’s opinion, then 

ymmonly current as we kn ow, that the ordinary 
fine or cust mary payment in re spect of f the mar- 
riage of his serf’s daughter really had its origin in 
this disreputable compact or claim. The “ cert 
tribut,” mentioned in the Lobier survey, seems to 
indicate that the commutation was then a fixt 
one, as in the Bizanos survey. It was analogous 
to the “certum let@” of our own common manorial 
presentments at a court baron or leet. 

E. Smirxe. 











ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


ond S yi O48 
(2° S. x1. 246.) 


The history of Selkirk, after his arrival in Eng- 
und in 1711, is so meagre that I think it would 
he gratifying to many individuals as well as to 
the public, if Mr. Harr would communicate 
full details of the “new fact” he has been so for- 
tunate as to discover in the career of the intrepid 
iilor who is so much bound up with our early 
associations of estneen Crusoe. I believe that 
nost people ar e prepared to hear in his character 
more of the “ fortiter in re” than of the “suaviter 
in modo,” and that even an “ assault,” or some- 
hing else a little uproarious, is not at all likely to 
irighten him out of their good graces. 
‘That he may be supposed to have been of rathei 
i hasty temper, and somewhat ungovernable, | 
may quote an instance from a work entitled Pro- 
dence Display d, or the Remarkable Adventures 
Alexander Selkirk, by Isaac James, Bristol, 
1800, wherein it is stated (pp. 156-7.) as follows, 
premising that this author pretends to deal only 
in facts : — 


‘His (Selkirk’s) stay at Largo, according to Mr. Oli- 
phant (Minister of that place), was but shért. Mr. 
Ewing (Congregational Minister in Glasgow) says a few 
years. [Iam sorry to close his History with an anecdote 
by no means to his credit, but it is my province to relate 
what he was, and not, like too many monumental inscrip- 
tions, what he ought to have been 

“ A boy who had been bringing water to his house in 
two earthen vessels accidentally broke them, and Se/- 
kirk beat him so unmercifully that his life was despaired 
of. Whether any allowance may be made for him, con- 

idering the rough manners of seafaring people, especially 
rivateers, | leave to the reader’s consideration. The boy, 
it seems, did not die, but Mr. Selkirk was challenged by 
the Kirk Session of the parish, and ordered by them to 
appear before the congregation, on the place of public 
penitence, that he might be rebuked for his inhumanity. 
Not choosing to submit to such discipline, and as I should 
hope touched with remorse, he immediately disappeared 
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from Largo, and his friends never saw him afterwards, 
rhey understand he was much about Bristol and Liver. 
/, and some of his connections of the same name were 
lat y employed in the slave trade from one of those 
places. ‘1 suppose,’ says Mr Oliphant, ‘the widow of a 
Capt. James Seleraig, who several years ago was destroved 
on the coast of Africa, is now living in Bristol or Liver 
pool.’ 

“Some considerable time, perhaps several years, after 
his absconding to avoid the mortification of penance, an 
English woman, who as vert 1 that she was his widow, jn. 
stituted a prosecution against his relations at Largo, in 

er to recover his portion of patrimony. The process 
was attended with so much expense that they were 
obliged to sell most of their property in that place, I 
know not how it ended, but surely if she had not been 
his widow it is not likely she could have maintained her 
claim so forcibly.” 


ror 


It is probable that the process here 1 mentioned 
was conducted before some one of the Scot h 
Law Courts, and were a search made in the Re- 
cords of Court, a hese no doubt but that many 
curious and important rye with regard to 
the latter part of the life of Selkirk wouk } be re- 
vealed, as the documents of process would neces- 
sarily set forth much biographical narrative in the 
discussion of the widow's claim. I throw out this 
hint to those who may have opportunity for in 
vestigations. 

So far as I am aware, it is not known when or 
where he died, and it would be extremely in- 
teresting if these points could be ascertained. It 
may reasonably be conjectured that he “ cast an- 
chor,” or, in other words, terminated the voyage 
of life, either at Bristol or Liverpool, and perhaps 
in such worldly circumstances, like the true Bri- 
tish tar in general, as to verify his own remark to 





Steele, “ That he was never so happy as when he 
was not worth a farthing.” G. N, 





Alexander Selkirk was brought from the is!and 

Juan Fernandez by two Bristol privateers 
called the “ Duke ” and “ Duchess.” An account 
of this may be seen in “ Providence Displayed,” 
pamphlet re printe d in Harleian Miscellany, edit. 
of 1745, vol. v. 403. Z. 





WILITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 
(2™ S. xi. 206. 253, 291.) 

If you are not already tired of this subject, 
permit me once more to reply to Mr. Kereuriey 
in the friendly spirit in which he challenges me 
in your last number. 

i will quite agree that cats were known in some 
parts of Northern Africa, in Egypt for instance 
where they had divine honours paid them; but 
whether on account of their rarity, or their valu- 
able qualities, or a combination of both, I am not 
informed ; neither can I say whether they were 
domesticated in that country. In all my re- 
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searches, however, in various works on voyages 
and travels, I have not been able to ascertain the 
existence of domestic cats in the north-western or 
western parts of Africa, or in the islands off their 
coasts — though of the prodigious number of rats 
there is ample evidence. See Purchas’ Pilgrims, 
vol. i, p. 573., &c. 5; vol. ii. p. 6.5 vol. v. p. 216. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Keicuriey that the 
author of the article on Madeira, in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia, gives no authorities for his statements ; 
neither that the discoveries of Macham are a false 
romance, nor that, if true, they have nothing to 
jowith the question. Allow me to quote from 
Rees, the romantic, but not therefore necessarily 
the less true, story of Machin’s discovery (not 
Macham, as erroneously written in Hackluyt’s 
Voyages): — 

“One Machin, an Englishman of obscure birth, had 
fallen in “love with a young damsel called Anne d’Arset, 
f exquisite beauty and of a noble family; which dis- 
laining so low an alliance, though Machin had gained 
raffections, obtained a warrant from the king to keep 
nm in prison until the lady was persuaded to marry a 
nobleman, who took her immediately to his seat near 
Bristol. Machin, being some time afterwards released, 
found means to convey the lady on board a vessel pro- 
vided to carry them to France. When they were far at 
sea, a storm arose, and they were tossed for thirteen days 
om the waves out of sight of land. At length they per- 
ceived something that appeared like an island overgrown 
with wood. ‘The ship soon came to anchor; and Machin 
and the lady, with a few attendants, went on shore. In 
the course of the night a tempest drove the vessel from 
her anchor, and carried her to the coast of Barbary, where 
she was wrecked, and the seamen made captives by the 
Moors. 
short time, and Machin through grief soon followed her. 
Their attendants, rendered desperate by the loss of their 
nductor, quitted the island; and betaking themselves 
to their open boat, put out to sea, without knowing what 
course to steer. After a series of adventures, they fell in 
with a Spaniard, who, delighted with their story, com- 





rhe lady, affected by this disaster, died in a | 


municated it to Gonzalves Zargo, sent out by the King | 
| country, to which Fitzwarren’s ship traded, was 


f Portugal on a voyage of discovery, and prevailed upon 
him to sail in search of the island, who in a little time 
found it. 

“This story, though unnoticed by De Barros*, the 
L vy of the Portuguese, is not only authenticated by a con- 
temporary historian, but after a very minute inquiry of the 
late Rev. Mr. Roberts, we are assured stands on as fuir a 
foundation as any other histarical fact. The gentleman 
we allude to being a clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, and a native of Oporto, had the most favoura- 
ble opportunities of uscertaining the fact, which diligence, 
knowledge of the languages, and access to every library, 
could afford him, and he expressed his firm persuasion that 
the legend of Machin was, if not in all, at least in most 
respects true. At Macheco, a town in the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, a small chapel was shown, of which 
the following was the history given by the inhabitants. 
That the Englishman (Machin), on the demise of his 
wife, had erected a cross, with an inscription, requesting, 
that should hereafter any Christian by chance resort to 
the island, a chapel might be built in which masses 
hould be performed for the soul of his Anne; that the 

* De Barros, doubtless, did not wish the credit of the 
discovery to belong te any but the Portuguese. 
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above chapel was er 
of cedar, was preserved near the altar. 
certainly greater marks of antiquity 
building in that town.” 

In Baudrand’s Geography, folio, 1682, Madeira 
is said to have been discovered and colonised, in 
1419, by John Gonsalvo Zargo and Tristan Vaz, 
but that it had been previously discovered by Robert 
Machin, an Englishman. 

With regard to the Canary Islands we rea 
Harris's Voyages, that — 

“ The Infant Don Henry, Count de Vi sa Prince 
endowed with all the great qualities that distinguish 
heroes from other men. He had shown his courage in 
his youth in the wars against the Moors. Ile re- 
solved, therefore, to make himsclf master of the Canaries, 
which were then in the hands of Muciot de Betancourt ; 
who held them under a grant from the King of Castille 
(this grant we learn elsewhere was made in 1548, before 
Whittington was born), and who for a valuable con- 
sideration made over his right to the Prince Henry, about 
the year 1406.” 

[ must still, therefore, adhere to my view, that 
these islands and the opposite coast were known 
and traded to by our countrymen before Whit- 
tington’s time. And as the tale does not pretend 
to point out the exact spot of the cat adventure, 
we have the whole of the coast of Barbary, Mo- 
rocco, the Western Islands, Madeira and the 
Canaries, open for our speculation: the latter 
having been known to Pliny, who says they were 
called Canaries from canis, 1 dog—there being 
an immense number of dogs in the island (he is 
silent on the subject of cats). I am not aware 
that the tale describes the exact type of black 
man, over whom the renowned king reigned. I 
am not, therefore, limited to negroes, as Mr. 
Keicgut.ey would limit me; nor am I bound to 
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| show, as he suggests, that English ships reached 


Senegal at that early date, as I have said nothing 
about that country. The tale says the king of the 


black: and so he would have -been, whether he 
were an inhabitant of Barbary, Morocco, Madeira, 
or the Canaries, the degree of blackness not being 
stated ; they were all more or less black, if not of 
the negro type. The Machins are a yery old 
Gloucestershire family, still resident in the county, 
some in affluence, others in an humble sphere 
still living in the neighbourhood of Bristol —the 
scene of Robert Machin’s elopement; some of 
them on the very property which at that period 
belonged to the Fitzwarrens. It would be inter- 
esting to trace whether Hugh Fitzwarren sent his 
venture out on hearing of his neighbour's dis- 
covery. We read, in Rymer’s Federa, that John 
Maykyn, or Machin, was Captain of one of Edw. 
IIL’s ships in 1352. Robert was, possibly, his son. 

In reply to your correspondent A. A., I need 
only say, that if he had read The Model Merchant, 
he would have seen in p. 43., and note thereto, an 
account of the engraved portrait of Sir Richard 
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Whittington, to which he alludes. I fear I have 
tired your patience; and though I don’t hope to 
change Mr. Keicutiry’s. opinions, I am anxious 
that the public should judge between us. The 
cat story is, after all, but an episode in Whitting- 
ton’s life; and one is sorry that even the sem- 
blance of a fuble should for so many years have 
caused the biography of so noble a man to appear 
like a myth. I have done my humble endeavours 
to rescue him from that position, and I rejoice to 
find that my labours have been generally well 
received by a discerning public. Samugx Lysons. 
Hempsted Court. 





RICHARD, SEVENTH EARL OF ANGLESEY. 
(24 §, xi. 74. 235.) 

The account given by S. S. differs in many 
particulars from what is to be found in Debrett 
and elsewhere ; but from the whole tenour of the 
communication it is clear that the Lord Anglesey 
therein spoken of was Richard, the sixth Earl, 
who died in 1761 ; and I find nothing in any part 
of the statement to countenance the supposition 
that this sixth Earl had a son Richard by any wife 
of his, whether lawful or otherwise. 

It would be very satisfactory to bave some fur- 
ther information respecting the three daughters 
of Anne Simpson, some of whose descendants are 
stated by S. S. to be still in existence. On the 
11th June, 1765, Lady Juliana Annesley was mar- 
ried to Frederick Flood, but, from her name, it is 
probable that she was daughter of Juliana Dono- 
van, the mother of Arthur Annesley. 

This Arthur, son of the sixth Earl by Juliana 
Donovan, was admitted by the Irish House of 
Lords to sit as eighth Viscount Valentia. He 
also claimed to be seventh Earl of Anglesey in 
England, and on the 10th of May, 1767, he mar- 
ried Lucy, daughter of George, first Lord Lyttel- 
ton. His claim to the earldom was disallowed by 
the House of Lords; but the statement of S. S., 
that on hearing the result of the inquiry Lord 
Lyttelton fell down dead, appears to require con- 
firmation. 

Ist. In the first place, this statement necessa- 
rily supposes that Lord Lyttelton’s death followed 
close upon the heels of the decision. When the 
case was decided I do not exactly know, but I 
presume it must have been while ne was 


sitting. Now Lord Lyttelton died on the 22nd of | 
| who was prematurely born and was supposed to be dead, 


August, 1773, and at that time Parliament had 
been prorogued upwards of six weeks. 


reserved an account of Lord Lyttelton’s last 
illness, written by the physician who attended 
him (Dr. Johnson of Kidderminster), in a letter 








addressed to Mrs. Montagu, from which I extract | 


the following passage : — 


“On the evening when the symptoms of death came | 


on, he said,*T shall die, but it will not be vour fault’ 
When Lord and Lady Valentia came to see his lordship, 
he gave them his solemn benediction and said, * Be good, 
be virtuous, my Lord; you must come to this.’ Thus he 
continued giving his dying benedictions to all around 
him. On Monday morning a lucid interval gave some 
small hopes, but these vanished in the evening, and he 
continued dying, but with very little uneasiness, til] 
Tuesday morning, August 22nd, when between seven 
and eight o'clock he expired, almost without a groan,” 
—Collins’s Peerage, by Brydges, vol. viii. p. 355. 

How different (not in circumstance only, but 
still more in character and complexion) is the ac. 
count thus given at the time by an eye-witness, 
from the statement which, after the lapse of more 
than fourscore years, is now put forward by S.S, 

The correspondence of Lord Lyttelton during 
the last few years of his life, if preserved, would 
probably throw further light on the Annesley 
question. MEtetes, 


PRONUNCIATION OF COLERIDGE. 
(2"7 S. xi. 178. 233.) 

Although it is most probable that the Cole- 
ridge family derived their name from Coleridge 
in Devon, yet it is by no means certain that the 
place itself was not first named from them ; for 
inasmuch as the German reich, ric, frequently 
changes into ridge, the surname may be derived 


from the German name Waldric, “ powerful 
ruler.” If, however, “ Coleridge” is a local sur- 


name, it is most probably from Waldridge, “ the 
woody ridge.” ‘The O.-G. wald, sylva, walt, potens, 
validus, dominans, imperans, prafectus, admini- 
strator (walten, posse, regere, dominari, adwini- 
strare), in composition and otherwise, assumes the 
several forms of cald, cold, colt, cole, could, gal, 
gaud, gould, and wood ; thus Waldric is the same 
with the O.-G. Goldericus or Goldric, whence 
Goldridge, Couldery, Couldrey, Couldry, Fr. 
Gaudry. From the like root are the names Colt, 
Gold, Goold, Gould, Goult, Goldie, Goultie, Wal- 
die, O.-G. Waldo, and the It. diminutive Gol- 
doni. There is also Waldwin, “ powerful war- 
rior,” whence Walwyn, Walwin, and Goldwin; 
Waldfrid or Galfridus (the inverse of Frithwald), 
* powerful protector,” or “ rich in peace.” 

Augustin de Lara gives the following anecdote 
on the name Calderon. He says : — 

“ The Calderons received this name in the thirteenth 
century from the circumstance that one of the family, 


was only ascertained to be alive from being uncere- 


; . | moniously thrown into a cauldron (calderén) of warm 
2nd. Besides which there has fortunately been | i : aomgyene 


water. Ashe proved to be a great man, and was much 
favoured by St. Ferdinand and Alfonso the Wise, his nick- 
name became a name of honour, and five cauldrons were, 
from that time, borne in the family arms.” 

I take it, however, that the name Calderon is 
the same with the O.-G. Waldrun, variously 
written Goldrum and Coldrum, signifying “ power- 
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> 
ful friend.” This derivation from the German is 
confirmed bf the fact that the mother of the illus- 
trious dramatist was of a noble family from the 
Low Countries. Again, the local name Goldhanger 
(Essex) has no reference to the metal, but is 
rather a corruption of Wald-hanger, i. e. wood- 
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tion that the editor inserted amongst the poems 


hanger, and Cold-harbour is doubtless from wald, 


harbour. Farther, the words wood, wald, weald, 
wold, coal, and the N. coet, coved, are probably 
merely different orthographies of the same word. 
We have at least 2000 surnames from this root, 
wald, walt, R. S. Cuarnock. 





Cary’s “ Recation or France” (2" S. xi. 307.) 
—Sir George Cary’s “ Relation of France ” (a very 
valuable paper) was published by Dr. Birch as an 
Appendix to his 

“Historical View of the Negotiations between the 
Courts of England, France, and Brussels, from 1592 to 
1617; extracted from the Papers of Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes, 8vo. Lond. 1749.” 

The manuscript from which Birch printed is 
now Additional MS., British Museum, 4460., art. 
4. « B. 


Sonnet, “ Wuat ts our Lire?” (2™¢ S. xi. 
226.)—This is contained, with the music, in Or- 
lando Gibbons’s First Set of Madrigals and Mot- 
tets of 5 Parts: apt for Viols and Voyces. Ato. 
London, 1612; reprinted (in score) by the Mu- 
sical Antiquarian Society, folio. London, 1841. 
As there are several variations between the poem 
as there given and the copy sent by your corre- 
spondent, I have thought it worth while to tran- 
seribe it : — 

“What is our life? A play of passion; 

Our mirth? the musicke of diuision : 

Our mothers’ wombes the tyring houses be 
Where we are drest for this short Comedy : 
Heauen the Judicious sharpe spectator is 

That sits and markes still who doth act amisse : 
Our graucs, that hide vs from the searching Sun, 
Are like drawne curtaynes when the play is done. 
Thus march wee plaving to our latest rest, 

Onely wee dye in earnest — that’s no Jest.” 

A copy will also be found at page 278. of Oli- 
wa Musa Madrigalesca, 8vo. London, 1837. 
Vho was the author ? W. H. Husk. 


Johnson's fine lines on music — a translation from 
the Medea of Euripides : — 

“ The rites deriv’d from ancient days, 

With thoughtless reverence we praise ; 

The rites that taught us to combine 

The joys of music and of wine,” &c.; 
and also Dr. Joseph Warton’s imitation of the same 
passage, “ Queen of every moving measure.” * It 
is strange that Johnson's translation should not 
have been previously admitted into his Works. 
It was originally given by Dr. Burney in the 2nd 
vol. of his Hist. of Music, who states that he was 
“obliged to a learned friend for this elegant trans- 
lation.” It appeared also in a periodical work, 


| Savage’s Librarian (1808), where both the ori- 





Dr. Jounson’s Works (2™ S. xi. 269.) — Had | 


Mr. Greaves's explicit statement called for any 


confirmation, it is in my power to afford it, but | 


he has named correctly the gentleman who 
superintended the edition of Johnson's Works, 
published in 1825, in eleven 8vo. volumes. I 
possess a memorandum given me by the late Mr. 
Pickering, one of the publishers of this edition, 
in these words —“ Edited by Francis Walesby, 
M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford, Anglo-Saxon 
Professor.” ‘Uhis note is preserved on the title- 
Page of the first volume. It was on my sugges- 


ginal Greek and the translation are engraved as 
specimens of Porson’s exquisite penmanship. The 
most trifling criticism of that scholar is worth at- 
tention, I therefore give two lines as he has tran- 
scribed them : — 

:, On} call’d them to the gloomy cells 


Where want repines, and vengeance swells.” 
Nor is given by Burney. 

In reply to your correspondent’s Query, “ Whe- 
ther Talboys ever published Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson ?”’ I may mention that an edition of this 
work, published by Pickering, Talboys, and 
Wheeler, in four vols. 8vo., appeared in 1826. 

J. H. Markranp. 

Bath, 


CarponneL Fairy (2"4 S. x. 239. 456.)—The 
following extract, from Dr. Carlyle’s amusing 
account of himself and his times, will be interest- 
ing to some of your correspondents, who have 
made inquiries respecting this family : — 

“The other person was Mansfelt Cardonnel, Esq., Com- 
missioner of the Customs. His father, Adam de Cardon- 
nel (for they were French Protestants by descent), had 
been secretary to the Duke of Schomberg, who was killed 
at the battle of the Boyne at the age of eighty. He had 
been affronted the day before by King William not having 
entrusted him as usual with his plan of the battle, as 
Adam de Cardonnel told his son. Another brother, James, 
was secretary to the Duke of Marlborough, and had 
made a large fortune. His daughter and heiress was 
Lady Talbot, mother of Lord Dynevor. My friend's 
mother was a natural daughter of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth; and as he was by some other line related to 
Waller, the poet, he used to boast of being descended 
from the usurper as well as the royal heir. He was not 
a man of much depth or genius, but he had a right sound 
understanding, and was a man of great honour and in- 
tegrity, and the most agreeable companion that ever was. 
He excelled in story telling, like his great-grandfather 


| Charles the 2nd; but he seldom or ever repeated them, 


and indeed had such a collection as served to season 
every conversation, — on a very limited income he lived 
very hospitably. He had many children, but only one 


* There is an error in the last line: for “ Sooth” we 
should read “ Smooth the brow of dumb despair.” 
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The son is now (1805) Adam 
a fine 


son, a doctor, remained. 
de Cardonnel Lawson of Chirton, close by Shields; 


state that was left him by a Mr. Hilton Lawson, a 

yuusin of his mother’s, whose name was Hilton, of the 

Hil n Castle family, near Sunderland.” — Carlyle’s 
Autol aphy, p. 218. 

E. - A. 

Foxe’s Book or Martyrs (2™ §S, viii. 221. 


&e.)—At the recent meetings held in Edinburg 
to commemorate the Tricente nary of the Reform- 
ation in 1560, there was exhibited, amongst other 
interesting memorials, a copy of the fifth edition 
of this work, possibly forming one of the “ 1200 
Cs prin ed.” 

It was in folio, with the original wooden boards, 
he title-page inscribed, — 


cop 


’ 
* * . * 


againe as it was recognised, perused, and re- 
commended tothe studious reader, 
by the Author, Maister Iohn Foxe, 
the fift time newly imprinted. 
Anno 1596. Mens. Lun. 
Apoc. VIL. 
Salus sedenti super thronum & agno. 
At London: 
Printed by Peter Short, dwelling in Bread Streete hill, 
At the signe of the Starre—the assigne of R. Day.’* 
Then followed the Kalendar, Prayer, and De- 
dication complete. 

In the Univ. Lib. St. Andrews, there is a copy 
of the eighth edition, London, 1641.7 

At the sale of the curious and extensive library 
of the late Christopher Ander Edin., April, 
1852, a copy of the first edition was sold. 


rson, 


“Foxe, Rerum in Historia 


Ecclesia et Martyrum 
1563.” 
There were of other editions : — 
“Fox’s Acts and Moni iments of the Church, 3 
Al. lette ". fine copy in calf, 1641.’ 
“ Pox’s Book of Martyrs, vol. i. 1641. 
-—- anothe r edition, 3 vy 


vols, 





ols. imperfect.” 
Also a copy of 

“The Whole Workes of the 
Martyr, William Tyndall, 
letter, Lond. Daye, N.D.” 


and Constante 
John Fox, bi. 


Faithful 
collected by 


Wituiam Gattoway. 

IItstory or tas County or Down (2™ 8. xi. 
266.)— The Inte James Miles Reilly, Esq., of 
Searv: nh compiled large collections for a His story 
of the County of Down; but his death, in 1834, 
suspended their publication. His son, John Reilly, 
Esq., Deputy-Keeper of the Rolls, author of a 
very useful and valuable work in relation to the 
practice of the Court of Chancery, has been for 
some time engaged in the completion of what his 
father had so zealously commenced, and the His- 
tory in qu will be shortly given to the 


stion 


* It will be observed » la itter part of the title in this 
copy varies from that given vi 53. 

+ In this library are also copies of St phe n Jerome’s 
England's Jubilee, Dub. 162 ) (xi. 217.), and of the 


Ace vmpt 
of Scotland's Grievances (xi. 187.) 
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. 
public. It will be found, no ae 2 valuable 
addition to the ancient history of his n e counts 
If other gentlemen of literary taste an 1d position 
would apply themselves to publications of a sini. 


lar nature, we would not have to deplore the want 

of local histories in Ireland ; depending, as they 

do, partly on the exposition of ancient records, 

and partly on the perpetuation of historical tra. 

ditions peculiar to the locality. James Morriy, 
Rathmines. 


Learnep Crusapers (2™ S. xi. 249.) — Mrs, 
Hemans cannot mean to apply the term learned 
to the Crusaders generally, but specially and by 
way of distintion, to a few of them: for the Cru- 
saders asa body, leaders as well as followers, were 
more remarkable for their contempt of learning 
than for their clerkship. By “the hymns fh 
learned Crusaders sang,” she refers to the clerical 
portion of them, Robert « 
mentions in describing the crusade under Pope 
Urban : — 


such as if Gloucester 


“ Of byssopes, and prestes, and men of relygyon, 
And clerkes that there were = god deuocyon.” 
Heawne, p. 406. (Bagster’s ed.) 
“ Of bishops, and priests, and men of religion, 
And clerks that there were with good devotion.” 


Had Mrs. 


“ And the hymns the scholar Crusaders sang 
Ilave died in Galilee, — 


IIemans said — 


her meaning 
biguous. 


Lichfield. 


might possibly have been Jess am- 
T. J. Bucston. 


Borster’s “ Quarteriy Macazine™ (2" 8. 
xi. 248.) — Mr. John Windele, our eminent local 
historian, has kindly furnished me with the fol- 
lowing particulars of the contributors to this 
Magazine : — P. J. Meagher, the author of Zed 
hias, §c., now “ Times’ Correspondent” at Paris. 
John A. Shea, author of Rudekki; The Lament of 
Hiellas, ce. : subsequently emigrated to the United 


States, where he lately conducted the Tribun 
newspaper. Jeremiah J. Callanan, the distin- 
guished author of the Recluse of Inchedony ; 


Donald Com, §c.; his poetical works were pub- 
lished by Hurst, Chance, & Co., London, 1829. 
J. B. Simmonds, a friend of Lady Bk ssington’s 
and one of the few invited to attend the funeral 
of Campbell at Westminster Abbey. Joseph 
Snow: this gentleman is now a member of the 
English Bar: he published, under the name of 
George St. George, A Saunter in Belgium in 1835 ; 
and in 1838, The Rhine, its Legends, Traditions, 
and History, 2 vols., London. R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, LL.D., editor successively of the Liverpool 
Journal, the Liverpool Mail, and a Shrews sbury 
paper ; in 1843, he published an historical novel, 
entitled Titian, a Romance of Venice, in 3 vols. 
The Ven. Archdeacon M. B. O'Shea. M. F. 
M°Carthy Denis Delany). James Reardon 
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(Meclans Rock). Henry Bennett (Steam Boat). 
And though last, not least, J. W. (John Win- 
dele), O's and Maes, &e. ; 

I shall feel happy to afford J. Ineuis any fur- 
ther information he may require. R. C. 


Cork. 


Derrus, AN BARLY Painter (2™ S. xi. 209.) — 
if W. J. T. will again examine the old picture, I 
think he will find the unknown artist’s name to 
be “Petrus,” Peter somebody. JAYDER. 


Tue Penprint Fairy (2S. x. 306.)—I have 


far ily, which may perhaps 


J . 
the ce scendants of this 
t They are possibly 


e acceptable to your querist. 


contained in the notes to Mr. Hughes's reprint of | 


the Boscobel volume, which I regret to say I have 
not seen. P 

“On Friday, Dec. 26, 1784, was married at the Colle- 
giate Church, Wolverhampton, Geo, Richards, Esq., late 

Poland Street, London, to th« ict of the late Mr. 
Shaw, and a descendant of the family of the Pendrills; 
who preserved the life of Charles I. after the battle of 
Worcester, from Which she now enjoys a handsome pen- 
sion from his Majesty.” 

This is, 
Journal. 

John Pendrill, a carpenter and joiner, residing 
at Birmingham in 1817, was in the receipt of 
481. yearly. He left a son, a printer; who, I 
believe, enjoyed a similar pension after his father’s 
decease. 

Richard Hill, clerk in a brewery at Birmingham 
in 1817, who claimed descent from the Pendrills 
in a female line, received a yearly annuity from 
the government of 70/. 

In December, 1815, died at Gresly Green, the 
residence of the Rev. G. W. Kempson, near Wol- 
verhampton, in the eighty-second year of his age, 
Mr. Thomas Pendrill Rock, of Brewood, surgeon. 
The name of Pendrill was given to him as a de- 
seendant of the loyal Staffordshire yeoman. 

Epwarp F. Rimpawurr. 
Worps (2™ §. xi. 49. 117.) — 
"  sivnifies to make or 





I believe, copied from the Worcester 


YorkKsHIRE 
“Gare,” or rather “ ear, 
cause” in Seotcli. 
“He [auld Nick] screwt the pipes, he gart them skirl, 

Till roof and rafters baith did dirl.” 

Tam o° Shanter. 

Halliwell gives “car,” as well as “Tl 
gar ye” the most common threats at 
this day, e. e. to a boy who refuses to do some- 
thing. © ; ° Jj. F. G. 


“ aad 
ware 
are. 


is one of 


Maitiaxd or Grout (2 S. xi. 249.)- 


“ 





lhe eldest cadet of this family [ Maitland] now ex 
ta it, is Maitland of Pitreichie, descended of Robert Mait- 
‘and, a younger son of Robert Maitland of Thirlstain, in 
the reign of Robert 111, who married the 
Schives, alias Gight, in Vice-com. de Aberdeen, where 
the family continued for many years, and were designed 


heiress of 


just stumbled on the following notices of some of 
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present. 
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Maitlands of Gight; but since having purchased the 
Barony of Pitreichie, have now their designation from it. 
“Sir Richard Maitland of Pitreichie, Baronet, ne 
time one of the Senators of thé College of Justice, caused 
matriculate his arms, in the Lion Register, thus, Or, a 
Lion rampant gules, couped at all joints of the 
within a border chequé, argent and azure. Crest, : : 
head, erased, gules. Motto, Paix et Peu.”—Nisbet’s Her 

i, 293. 





Vide also Douglas's Peerage, wider “ Maitland, 
Earl of Lauderdale.” 

P.S.—Siema Tueta will find the Rev. Jar 
Smith of Kincardine mentioned as a correspon- 
dent of Macvulloch of Cambuslang, in the Chri 
tian Tastructor for 1839. Winiiam GALrtoway. 


Curious Remains at Norwicnu (2™ S,. x. 446.; 
xi. 38. 158.) — There appears to me to be a great 
air of probability in the conjecture of 46., that the 
jars formed part of an ancient warming apparatus, 
and I therefore hope that Mr. Daveney, or some 
other correspondent, may be prevailed upon to 
answer the inquiries of Mr. Carry, which appea 
to have been made chiefly with a view to som 
such hypothesis. Memor 


Burns: “Tne Whistre” (2"¢ §. xi. 282.) - 
N. N. will find in R. Chambers’s Life and Works 
of Burns, 8vo. edition, full proofs as to the date of 
the affair of the whistle, and that the poet wa 
I believe it is admitted that the bard 
was in error in speaking of the original Danish 
possessor of the whistle as one who came ove 
with the Princess Anne in 1590. The likelihood 
is, that the family tradition misdated the oceur- 
rence, and that the real Seandinavian in question 
was one belonging to the suite of Prince George 
when he came over to marry the Princess Anne, 
daughter of the Duke of York, in the reign oi 
Charles If. Prince George’s own love of the 
bottle is well known. R. i 


Carvacamp (2"? §. xi. 276.) —I cannot help 
thinking that Senex has drawn rather a wide de- 
duction from the passage that he has extracted 
from Gallia Christiana. <As far as regards the 
point under consideration, the passage runs as 
follows : — 

“Toenio qui locus est prope Gallionis Castrum, haud 
procul a Sequanaé ex quo Toeniorum seu Toteniorum 
Stirps originem duxit.” 

From this passage I collect simply that Toeny, 
from which the ‘Toeni family derived its origin, 
was near the Castle of Gaillon, not far from t 
Seine; but I cannot discover any intimation o! 
the Castle of Gaillon ever having been the seat « 
the family. Indeed, I should rather infer that tlic 
writer knew nothing of any seat of the family 
before it was settled at Toeny. 

It is stated by Stapleton, in his Observations on 
the Rolls of the Norman Exchequer (tom. i. p. 





| exlii.), that Gaillon was included in the territory 
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ceded by Richard Ceeur de Lion to Philip of 
France, and it appears to have been at that time 
a place of some consequence as a border fortress 
I am not acquainted with its earlier history; I 
would, however, beg to inquire what ground there 
is for supposing that its name could ever have 
assumed the form of Gallo-camp? P. 8S. Carey. 


Tuos. Farnany (2™ S. xi. 310.) — See letters 
to and from him in G. J. Vossii Epistole. (Con- 
sult. both indexes.) He corresponded with Cunzus 
(Cunai Epistole, p. 318.) See also Clarorum 
Virorum ad G. J. Vossium Epistole, p. 125., b. 
In a letter dated Lug. Bat., 20 Aug. 1629 (Barlai 
Epistole, p. 292.), we read : — 

“Queris de Farnabio. Vixit is Londini in Anglia, ubi 
honestis artibus ac disciplinis nobilium procerumque li- 
beros imbuit, magno rei familiaris compendio. Ni fallor, 
desiit vivere et scribere.” 

More may be learnt from Whear's Charisteria, 
130., and from the same author's Epist. Eucharist., 
number 50., p. 77. J. E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Has Execution spy Hanoine neen Survivep? 
(2™¢ S. xi. 260.) —In Reynolds's Miscellany of the 
13th instant appears an article illustrative of this 
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present at the theatre at Birmingham the first 
night of its performance. Mr. Conway, the ac- 


| tor, then in his zenith, performed the principal 


| character. 


| little adhered to at present. 


subject, which, if the account be true, is a more | 


extraordinary and interesting case than those 
which have already appeared in “ N. & Q.,” but 
which, from its length, can only be referred to. 
The article is copied from the New York Ledger, 
and purports to be reprinted from the Vermont 
Journal of November 4th, 1789. 
“ Revivification of Joseph Taylor. 

“A remarkable and extraordinary narrative of the re- 
vivification of young Joseph Taylor, who was supposed 
to have been hanged to death (in company with that 


It is entitled — | 


As far as my memory serves me, it 
was a dull heavy play, and only ran a few nights, 
Avus, 

Coxour or Servants’ Liveries (2™ S. xi. 170.) 
— By far the greater number of existing liveries 
are modern inventions, selected probably from 
mere fancy, and on no principle. But liveries 
took their origin from feudal times, when every 
baron had his retainers, who wore his badge and 
his colours, both in war, and in their attendance 
on him in peace. How far the colour of each 
chief corresponded with that of his shield is a 
curious question, which might be partially solved 
by comparing the arms of such of cur old families 
as still exist with the colours of their liveries ; pro- 
vided the latter are hereditary, and have not been 
changed in modern times. 

I can remember when the carriages of families 
were painted uniformly with their liveries, and 
when the absence of such uniformity was supposed 
to denote the parvenu ; but this custom seems but 
Sryuites, 


Piura, or Memoranpum (2 §. xi. 151.)— 
As it was “some years ago” that P. S. C. read 
the anecdote respecting which he inquires, I think 
it more than probable that he alludes to one which 
is quoted by Croker (Int. Life of Johnson, p. xii.), 
in which, however, testimonia and not memoranda is 
the word which provokes the remark he cites. 


| Croker says, * Mr. Boswell endeavoured indeed to 
| fill up these chasms as well as he could with 


notorious highwayman, pick-pocket, and housebreaker, | 


Archibald Taylor) on Boston Neck, on Thursday, the 8th 
of May, 1788, for a violent assault and robbery on the 
highway, committed on the person and property of Mr. 
Nathaniel Cunningham, butcher, in October, 1787.” 

The narrative is contained in a letter addressed 
by the hero of it to his friend Mr. Phelim Do- 
nance, in Boston, and dated “ Ege Harbour, 
mouth of the Delaware, May 12th, 1789." Can 


letters, memoranda,” &c., and adds in a note — 


“On the use of this Latinism,I venture to repeat a 
yr anecdote told by Bishop Elrington. The late 
.ord Avonmore, giving evidence relative to certain cer- 
tificates of degrees in the University of Dublin, called 
them (as they are commonly called) * Testimoniums.’ As 
the clerk was writing down the word, one of the counsel 
said, ‘Should it not be rather testimonia?’ ‘ Yes,’ re- 


| plied Lord Avonmore, ‘if you think it better English.’ 


any of your Transatlantic correspondents afford | 


information as to the truth of the narrative ? and 

has there not been recently an asserted case of 

the revivification of a criminal after execution by 

hanging in America ? Winoiam Ke ty. 
Leicester. 


Often. One of the best authenticated cases is 
recorded in a tract entitled News from the Dead. 
It is the case of Ann Green, who was hung at 
Oxford on the 14th of December, 1650. W. C. 


Anonymous Dramas (2" S. xi. 88.) — Conrad, 
a tragedy, was written by the late Mr. Alired 
Bunn, who was manager of the Birmingham 
theatre about the year 1817. I happened to be 


|} an early stage of language. 


Chis pleasantry contains a just grammatical criticism; 
but memoranda has of late been so generally used as an 
English plural, that I have ventured to retain it.” 
Sr. Swirarn. 
Fartuer AND Furtuer (2™ S. xi. 206.) — The 
following extract from Latham’s English Gram- 
mar, p. 75., on the subject of “ farther” and “fur- 
ther,” may be interesting to F. C. : — 
“Furtner. This means more in front or more forward. 
It is derived from the word fore, as found in foremost. Be- 
sides the change of the vowel from o to u, there is the 
addition of the sound of th. This sound was inserted in 
It occurs in the old High 
German forms vor-d-aro, for-d-oro, vor-d-ero, for-d-ar, 


fur-d-ir, and in the A.-S, forth, and English forth. 


“FarTHER This means more far, or more distant. It is 
derived from the word far, which appears in the follow- 
ing different forms: fairra, Maeso-Gothic; vérro, vér, 
fér, Old High German; feor, Anglo-Saxon; fiarri, Old 
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= 
Norse. The proper comparative is found without the th ; 
as vérr-6r, vérr-dro, Old High German. In the English 
word far-th-er, the th is inserted, either because far-er is 
joharmonious, cr from the word being confounded with 


fur-th-er.”” 
: E. A. B. 


Arms or Bryan (2™ S. 
take to be those in Burke's Armoury, as of Devon- 
shire and Gloucestershire, a: gent three piles azure. 
The same valuable authority gives, Bryan of Ire- 
land, argent three piles gules. There is little doubt 
but that the B yans of Wales were off shoots of the 
baronial line, Guy de Brvan being Governor of 
the Castle of Hereford West, 4th Edward IIL, 
whose father, Guy (a rebellious baron), in the reign 
of Henrv IIL. was locat. d in the marches of Wales, 
and received command to assist the Earl of Glou- 
cester against the Welsh. These arms, slightly 
modified, were about the same period borne by 
John le Scot (son of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
and Maud, sister of Ralph de Blundeville), who 
became Earl of Chester on the death of the said 
Ralph, and who died, sine prole, 1237, 21st Henry 
Ill. His bearing was, or, three piles gules. 
Burke also gives Bryan of Torven, county of Ches- 
ter ; sable, an eagle displayed argent. Senex. 
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“ Take the Prophets, saith Saint James, for an example 


xi. 266.) — These I | 


Daventers or Aveta, Countess or Brots (2 | 


§. xi. 266.) — In addition to the daughter Maud, 
or Matilda or Lucia, as she was sometimes called, 
who was drowned, the Countess Adela had a 


daughter of her own name, given in marriage to | 


Milo de Brai, Lord of Montlheri, and Visvount of 
Troyes, but, on the ground of illegality, the mar- 
riage was annulled. (Archb. Suger, Bouquet’s 
Recueil, vol. xii. pp. 36. 41.) There are also two 


other daughters named in L’Art de Verifier (8vo. | 


edit, vol. xi. pp. 362, 363.) Alice, said to have been 
the wife of Reynald III., Earl of Joigni, and 
Eleanora, wife of Raoul, Earl of Vermandois. 


The reference in Burke will be to the latter of | 
these two, though the name of her husband was | 


not Herbert. M. A. E. G. 


Brocas (24 S. xi. 188.) — This is a common 
name in Surrey for any rough marshy field near a 
running stream. I suppose the word is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon broca, a brook; or, as 
Somner renders it, rivus, rivulus. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Sometimes (2"¢ S. x. 66. 97.)—In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, not only was 
sometime often used (=the one time, the other) 
for the modern sometimes, but the pleonastic some- 
times was used for sometime (= one time, once, 
formerly.) A couple of examples will be suffi- 
cient : — 

“In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march.” — Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 1. 

“ Made whole, therefore, sometimes a diseased creature.’ 
— Chr. Sutton, Learn to Die, 1600. Reprint, London, 
1848, p, 110. 
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of suffering: if we will rejoice, as they now rejoice, we 
must live as they sometimes lived, and suffer as they 
suffered.” — Jd. p. 146. 
GeorGE STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Ynvyr (2™ S. xi. 235.)—Ynyr is reputed to have 
been a king or prince of Gwent, who lived a little 
before the Norman Conquest, and whose daughter 
and co-heiress Morvydd married Gwaethvoed, 
the Cromwell ancestor. The Lewises have never 
regarded her as an heiress, and have never quar- 
tered her arms, nor do the Cromwells appear to 
have done so until the heralds ransacked Oliver's 
pedigree, and extracted the arms of Morvydd 
ferch Ynyr. Dryt. 


Biocraruy or Princesses (2™ S. xi. 287.) — 
HerMentTRvDE will find nearly all she requires in 
Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land. Of course she will have to travel over eight 
volumes, (edition 1854, the best and most inter- 
esting of this valuable publication). S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 


Mr. C. Broveston (2™ S. xi. 69. 300.) — This 
gentleman was a Member of the Society of Wri- 
ters to the Signet in Edinburgh, and died in 1823. 
He practised latterly as an accountant in that 
city. G. J. 

Edinburgh. 


To-Faut (2™ S. xi, 286.) — P. S. C. will find 
the word “ To-fall” in Dr. Jamieson'’s Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language. According to this au- 
thority it has more than one meaning: “ A build- 
ing annexed to the wall of a larger one;” “ a small 
building adjoining to and with the roof resting on 
the wall of a larger one,” or “the roof of which 
rests on the wall of the principal building.” G. 

Edinburgh. 


The term “¢eea-fa’,” the vernacular for “ to- 
fall,” is very commonly used in Westmoreland as 
descriptive of minor erections with one-sided roofs, 
abutting against superior buildings, and supported 
thereby at this juncture. Clearly synonymous 
with the word “lean-to.” J. Burton. 

Preston. 

Tne Duke or Wetiincton cattep “ THE 
Beau” (2"¢S. x. 268. 313.) — 

“If our army had been all British, the day would have 
been soon decided, but the Duke or, as they call him 
here, from his detestation of’ all manner of foppery, the 
Beau, had not above 35,000 British. All this was to be 
supplied by treble exertion on the part of our troops. 
The Duke was everywhere during the battle, and it was 
the mercy of Heaven that protected him wheb all his staff 
had been killed or wounded round him.”—Walter Scott 
to Joanna Baillie, dated Paris, 6th Sept. 1815, Lockhart’s 
Life, iii. p. 364. 

E. H. A. 
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the “grave serious men who 
angler the present little volumes, produced 
seasonable a moment, are right welcome to us. 
Stewart's excellent little book, bearing as it does 
title-page the words, * fourth edition,” we 
little more than we are glad to find that our fayou 
opinion has been confirmed by the public. Mr. W 
claims a little more notice, and d it, for it 
thoroughly practical and common-sense treatise ; 
holding as we do that Pise nascitur t, the 
that we have here the results of the sof h 
century of the writer and the members of his own fat 
this treatise, by one who may be 
justifies us in recommending it as a trustworthy and i 
igent guide to an Art which has this advantage, tl 
can only be studied with effect — 
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is birds sing madrig 

MISCELLANEA: comprising, I. The 
of Denis Gi , D.D., Dean of Durham. II. Ni 
Drake's Account of the Siege af Poutefract Castle. 
4 Brief Memoir of Mr. Justice Rokeby. (Surtees Soci 
1861, 
. This volume of “ Miscellanea ” will be found a valt 
contribution to the biographical history of England. 
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| first and longest 

of Dr. Granville, 
only known from 
Surtees’ Durham, 
1 


article consists of the Works and Letters 
the deprived Dean of Durham, who ig 
summary notices in Wood's 
and the Life of Kettlewell. 
" single-minded body of men, the English 
Nonjurors, the biography the Dean of Durham wil] 
now take its place on the same shelf with those of Ken, 
Kettlewell, and Nelson — three admirable specimens ofg 
Christian bishop, a Christian presbyter, and a Christig 
layman. During the reigns of Charles I]. and James If, 
Dr. Granville’s efforts were especially directed to the re. 
vival of the use of the Bidding Prayer, the Weekly Com. 
muni and Daily Prayer in parish churches. At the 
Revolution he threw up all his great preferments (the 
Deanery of Durham, a Iden stall l Are hdeaconry 
in th ume cathedral, and the Rectory of S« igefield), 
and preferred before these splendid p 18 inviolate 
loyalty to a fallen, and, in this instance, an ungratefyl 
master. — The second article is Nathan Drake's amusing 
Pern 4 the First and Second Pontefract 
Castle istle so m« rable connexion with 
th mo ting periods istory. — The 
conc] r “A Brief M Mr. Justices 
f and excellent judge,” as Ralph 
uprising his Religious Journal 
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